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NEW YORK STATUTORY INDEX 
By Acnes M. Munson 


In 1913, the State of New York authorized (L. 1913, ch. 673) the prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive index of all the statutes of the State from 1778 to date. | 
The Governor appointed as Commissioner to do the work (which has now been 
in progress for about two years) Frederick E. Wadhams, Esq., of Albany, Secre- 
tary of the New York State Bar Association. As it is probably the biggest piece 
of statutory law indexing yet undertaken by any of the states, it is of considerable 
interest to law librarians and legislative reference bureaus. 

The Legislature directed that the index should be made from a page to page 
examination of the statutes and without regard to the general indexes of statutes 
of the state heretofore published, the intention being to have a comprehensive and 
unified index, all constructed on the same general plan. 

The reference in the act authorizing the work to “general indexes heretofore 
published” suggests a question as to the nature of those general indexes and the 
reason for disregarding them. There have been issued from time to time in 
New York State Comprehensive Statutory Indexes, that is, indexes of all the 
statutes up to date of publication, the best known of which are Gillett’s, published 
in 1859; Silvernail’s, published in 1897, and Baxter’s, published in 1902. These 
have each in turn been of considerable value to readers but all seem to have been 
chiefly revised consolidations of the indexes of the annual session laws and such 
consolidated indexes are, of course, liable to be faulty for three reasons; First, 
all errors made in the course of years are perpetuated ; Second, the annual indexes 
differ greatly in extent or detail of treatment—some merely noting the most 
important subjects affected and others covering everything in great detail—and 
the combination of the two classes is of course inharmonious; Third, though two 
indexes may be of equal accuracy and detail, they will very probably differ in 
many cases in the index words chosen and, by the consolidation method, the 
general index resulting will have half the matter on a subject under one index 
word or title and half under another, and, indeed, in many cases instead of the 
matter being divided between two titles, it is divided among three or four. There 
is still a further disadvantage in the consolidation method, and that is the lack 
of proportion, resulting not only from differences in indexes, as stated in “Second” 
above, but from there being no fixed standpoint for the whole. To illustrate, 
surrender of fugitive slaves may reasonably seem very important and promise to 
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be of permanent value in 1840 and accordingly be indexed in that year in great 
detail, whereas later events have proved that, relatively to the whole legislation 
of the State, the matter is unimportant and should not occupy a large amount 
of space. 

It was, therefore, wise of the New York Legislature if they wished a satis- 
factory and harmonious index of the whole legislation from 1778 to date to direct 
the Commissioner to disregard existing indexes and prepare an entirely new 
index. 

In taking up the work, a consideration of law indexes similar in scope was 
in order and the Commissioner examined many statutory indexes, including the 
index of the California Laws, published in 1908, the British index of statutes 
published annually and the index of the Federal statutes published in 1908 and 
1910. All of these cover large numbers of statutes, although not as many as the 
work proposed in New York—the British index, for example, covers only statutes’ 
in force and no other state in the United States has been blessed with such an 
amount of legislation as New York. 

On the whole, the federal work seemed the most scientific and adaptable in 
theory and on consulting law librarians throughout the country, the Commissioner 
found that it had proved practically useful and satisfactory. He, therefore, deter- 
mined to use similar principles in working out the plan for indexing the New 
York laws and in pursuance of that idea, invited the writer, who was one of the 
joint authors of the Federal Index, to assist in the New York work. Thus New 
York benefits by the experience gained in the federal work. - 

The first thing decided upon was, of course, to make a complete and com- 
prehensive classification scheme or plan of the general law indexing before any 
actual indexing was done and this plan was completed last summer and has been 
sent out this fall for criticism to all State law librarians and to other law librarians 
known to be specially interested in the subject of statutory indexing. The method 
of making this plan may be of interest to others contemplating similar work but, 
first of all, a definition of terms used in this article and a recapitulation of the 
general principles observed in the Federal Index will be in order. 

“Classification Scheme” is probably the most popular phrase in libraries and 
needs no explanation to librarians.. From the standpoint of lawyers, however, 
“plan” or “outline” is probably more expressive and these three words—classifi- 
cation scheme, plan or outline—have all been used in the course of the New York 
work to indicate the skeleton of titles (or heads), subheads, sub-subheads, and 
cross references determined upon for use in indexing. The primary index word 
chosen has usually been called the title although the words “head” and “heading” 
are just as correct and are more frequently used in library indexing. Where it 
has been expected that there will be a large number of entries to be made under a 
title, then such title has been subdivided and secondary index words chosen which | 
have been called “subheads.” The creation of subheads prevents a large number 
of entries all in one mass under a title, and provides for the entries being grouped 
logically. In rare instances a subhead has, also, been divided and “sub-subheads” 
created. “Cross reference” is, of course, too common a term to need definition 
here. 
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A statement of the chief rules of the Federal Index is taken from an article 
by F. G. Munson in the American Law Review, November-December, 1909, and 
is as follows: 

1. A law relating to all of the particular subjects of a class will be indexed 
under a general subject heading or title. 

2. A law relating to a particular subject of that class will be indexed under 
a particular subject heading or title. 

3. Under a general title will be references to all the particular titles which 
might be comprised in that general title. 

4. Under each particular title will be a reference to the general title relating 
to the entire class of subjects of which the particular forms a part. 

5. Every title shall contain references to guide the inquirer to cognate titles 
where the ‘usage is not precise or where he is likely to lack familiarity. 

6. Under any title that an inquirer is likely to look, there should be a refer- 
ence to the particular title where that subject is indexed, provided there is any 
provision of law on the subject. 

7. Titles of very general or very vague concept should not be used except 
as places of reference to more particular titles. 

The main idea, of course, is the same as in every index—to index every bit 
of law where it can be easily found by all readers. Since here the mass of mate- 
rial is too great to index every act under every possible title without increasing 
the bulk to ridiculous proportions, the c referencing is very important and 
the intention is to index each aspect of a Sibtect in only one place and then cross 
refer to that place from every other possible place where a reader may be reas- 
onably expected to look. 

The rules quoted above relate principally to indexing of general iaws and 
the New York classification scheme, as published, relates solely to general laws. 
This does not mean, however, that the special laws—both local and private—have 
been ignored or forgotten. They also must be indexed under the act of the New 
York legislature and the rules for indexing must be decided on in advance. - But 
those rules are more arbitrary and at the same time can parallel the rules relating 
to general law indexing so that it was not thought advisable to compile and 
include in the published work the titles to be used only for the special laws. 

There will be literally thousands of local and private titles since every 
county, city, town and village in New York has been the subject of legislation but, 
in most cases, there can be no choice of titles. 

That is, as a corollary to rule 2 above, we will wish to index under the name 
of the county and the only possible choice then left is for example, shall it be 
“County of New York” or “New York County” and this question has, of course, 
been answered “New York County.” 

A few local titles—as, for example, the one just cited—will have such a 
quantity of entries that they will need to be subdivided but in most of those cases, 
the subheads to be chosen will readily parallel those under the cognate general 
title—in this case the title, “Counties.” 

New York City is an exception—for that a special outline or classification is 
needed but it has not been included in the general classification scheme since the 
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interest in New York City—great as it is—is not State wide and the unit for our 
work is the State. 

The body of law chiefly considered, thén, in making up our classification 
scheme was the general laws of New York State and this fortunately has been 
recently (1909) consolidated and arranged in 63 groups, called the “Consolidated 
Laws” under the supervision of the Board of Statutory Consolidation, of which 
Commissioner Wadhams was the Secretary. This consolidation made an excel- 
lent nucleus for examination and study and the general laws were divided into 
several groups and the groups assigned to the indexers engaged (all members of 
the New York Bar). Let us take as an example the County Law. 

The indexer to whom the County Law was assigned read it over section by 
section and made out slips for all the subjects affected, not only noting the title 
under which he would make an index entry but usually noting also the subhead 
desirable, in case there should prove to be sufficient matter to necessitate or war- 
rant subheads under such title. On the slips were noted the sections which sug- 
gested the title. After finishing this careful examination of the Consolidated 
Laws, he then examined the indexes of other earlier revisions (the Revised Acts 
of 1801, the Revised Laws of 1813 and the Revised Statutes of 1828) and in this 
way discovered titles relating to the County Law and administration long. since 
obsolete. His next step was an examination of the table of laws repealed by the 
Consolidated County Law and this table, with its accompanying notes, showed him 
the most important acts concerning counties from 1828 to 1909 and such acts were 
duly examined and notes made of arlyfiew titles needed. Last of all, the amend- 
ments of the County Law from 1909 to 1914—noted in the tables of changes 
published in the annual session laws—were examined for new index material. 
This completed the assembling of all his material. 

The next step was its arrangement. First of all, the slips were arranged 
alphabetically for the indexer and a critical study made of the result. This study 
would, of course, reveal discrepancies—he may have jotted down in examining 
the Consolidated Laws the word “County Treasurer” as a title and in examining 
the Revised Statutes made a subhead “Treasurers” under the main head or title 
“Counties” for no one’s memory is to be depended upon for absolute accuracy in 
handling so many subjects. Again he may find that in the Consolidated Laws, he 
had created a subhead “Bounties” under “Counties” and let it go at that, whereas 
on coming across a large number of early acts on bounties he had thought it 
necessary when considering the Revised Statutes to subdivide further and had 
created— 

Counties 

Bounties 
on Dangerous Animals 
on Hemp 
on Noxious Weeds 
In the case of the first discrepancy, it may be merely a question of changing 
“Counties—Treasurers” from a subhead to a cross reference reading “Counties— 
Treasurers. See County Treasurers,” but more likely in both instances it will be 
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necessary to go back to the statutes and create further subheads to harmonize with 
the fuller treatment of the statutes. 

One other point to be considered,—he will now and then come across in the 
County Law bits of legislation affecting Counties only incidentally and affecting 
some other big subject more directly. For example, a section says that the County 
Treasurer shall account in a certain way for excise moneys coming into his hands. 
This is a duty of the County Treasurer but it also affects the liquor traffic or the 
excise business of the State, in itself a large subject in New York. It would be 
foolish for a man primarily interested in indexing the County Law to attempt to 
decide the best place to treat excise moneys and consequently instead of spending 
time on it, he would simply make a rough note and classify it according to the 
Consolidated law to which he thought it related. In the case cited, for example, 
he would mark the note “Liquor Traffic” and it would be sent to the man to whom 
the subject of Liquor Traffic had been assigned. 

This was the method followed by each of the indexers but with three persons 
working independently on more or less related groups of statutes there is bound 
to be overlapping and variance. That difficulty was solved by all of the work of 
the three being revised and harmonized by the writer and the revising, in most 
cases, meant considerable changing of the various plans or outlines as finished by 
the indexers. These changes came principally from three classes of discrepancies 
—first, contradictory cross references; second, two or more titles chosen for the 
same matter; third, lack of proportion among subjects. 

First, contradictory cross references, that is, actual conflicts. For example, 
the man examining the Insanity law might decide that the subject of Indian 
Insane should be treated under Indians and he would therefore make a cross refer- 
ence reading as follows “Insane Persons—Indians. See Indians” whereas the 
man examining the Indian law might come to the opposite conclusion and decide 
that the place to treat insane Indians was under Insane Persons. He would 
accordingly make the cross reference “Indians—Insane: See Insane Persons” 
and the result would, of course, be absolutely contradictory. 

The second class—different index words or titles chosen for practically the 
same matter. To illustrate—the man outlining Real Property law chooses “In- 


fants” as the title for persons under 21, whereas the man outlining Domestic | 


Relations chooses “Minors”—and it is the work of the reviser to examine the 
question carefully and decide whether there is sufficient difference in possible 
meanings and in the use of the terms to warrant the two and if not, to decide which 
is the better, consolidate the subheads under both under that one and from the 
other make a cross reference. The same question also arose as to subheads—for 
example, the man examining the Executive Law might decide that the best place 
to index matters concerning the fees of the State Treasurer would be “State 
Treasurer—Fees” whereas the man examining the State Finance law might make 
out a slip “State Treasurer—Compensation,” intending that subhead to cover the 
question of fees. In this case it is necessary either to destroy “Fees” as a subhead 
and make therefrom a cross reference to the subhead “Compensation” or, if it 
seems wise to keep the two subheads, then to connect them properly with “See 
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also” cross references back and forth. Some of these discrepancies were trivial 
yet had to be noted and reconciled in order to insure accurate indexing. For 
example, the man outlining the Statutory Construction Law might create the title 
“Holiday” and the man outlining Public Officers Law might create the title 
“Holidays.” It would, of course, be ridiculous to have the two separate titles and 
the reviser, therefore, had to change one or the other. 

The third class—lack of proportion among subjects. For example, the man 
outlining Canals might become so fascinated by the subject as to go into great 
detail over each and every canal of the State and create under the title of each 
canal many subheads and sub-subheads. That would, in a sense, be entirely proper 
considering only the subject of canals but considering it in connection with the . 
whole mass of legislation it would be much too detailed and in such cases it was 
necessary, in order to harmonize with the rest of the work, to cut out numerous 
subheads and sub-subheads. 

It was thought advisable to publish the outline or classification scheme in two 
ways—first, the outline complete from A to Z alphabetically as it will be found in 
the final publication, and also in sixty-three different pamphlets, each containing 
the titles, subheads and cross references relating to a general topic, each as 
“Taxes,” “Public Health,’ etc. The complete outline is the better form for 
examination by critics and also the better form for use by the reviser of the index 
entries who will have to consider laws on all subjects. On the other hand, the 
pamphlet form is more convenient for the indexers who will find many consecu- 
tive pages relating to one general subject both in the various consolidations of 
laws and in the important acts, and it will be easier for them in indexing such 
pages to handle a small pamphlet relating to the subject in hand rather than to 
consult a big book covering many alien subjects. The sixty-three pamphlets fol- 
low the classification of the Consolidated Laws although they provide for index- 
ing, besides the Consolidated Laws, all the cognate earlier law from 1778 to 1908. 

A word may be in order as to the mechanical details of the preparation of the 
copy of the various subjects for these two different purposes. Upon the comple- 
tion of a subject—after the slips had been made and harmonized by the indexer 
and revised by the reviser, it was typewritten on cards—one subhead only to each 
card—and all of the cards were stamped in red, with the name of the group, for 
example, “County.”” After the cards had been proofread, they were copied on 
sheets and thus the copy for the “County” pamphlet was ready for the printer. 
After the pamphlet had been proofread, the cards were then “released for the 
general file” and as this process was completed for subject after subject, the gen- 
eral file grew. In this file, of course, the cards from various subjects were all 
thrown together into one alphabet and when all the subjects had been covered, the 
cards were arranged from A to Z and formed the copy for the printer for the 
book of the general outline. 

Of course, much of the most valuable revision was done after the pam- 
phlets had been written and the cards were all assembled in the general file since 
discrepancies which did not appear to the reviser on examining a separate pam- 
phlet were then apparent. The red stamp on each card enabled us to tell’ at a 
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glance in which pamphlet a title appeared and in case of a change in the card 
during final revision to change the pamphlet to correspond. 

It was impossible to judge absolutely the relative importance from the index- 
ing standpoint of the various laws, from the amount of space taken by them in the 
Consolidated Laws since some which were important and upon which there is much 
legislation in the past have now dwindled to a few pages and, on the other hand, a 
law taking many pages in the Consolidated Laws may be a very recent one. For 
example, Canals, while still important does not occupy, relatively speaking, nearly 
as much space in our modern statutes as it did in 1860 and a consideration of the 
Consolidated Law on the subject was but a small part of the work necessary to 
make up an outline of the titles and subheads needed for indexing the laws on 
canals. On the other hand, the Tenement House Law has almost “no past,” the 
first law on the subject noted being in 1897, and the outline was practically com- 
plete after making up the Consolidated Law and its amendments. 

After the general outline was completed, the titles were compared with the 
titles in several indexes—the Index Analysis to the Federal Statutes, the West 
Descriptive Word Index, the index to the Official Edition of the New York Con- 
solidated Laws, the index to Wadhams’ Edition of the Consolidated Laws, the 
index of Heydecker’s General Laws, etc., and in this way many additional cross 
references were secured. We seldom changed a title chosen because we found a 
different title chosen for the same subject in another index, but every time we 
found a different title, we considered it as evidence that reasonable minds might 
well differ on the subject and that some readers would probably look under such a 
word and therefore from that title or index word we created a cross reference to 
the word we had chosen for the title. 

The use of any word by a popular index such as that of the West Company, 
is, of course, likely to influence readers and train them to expect to find matter 
under such a title. It would, however, be foolish in a statutory index to follow 
slavishly any other index, however popular, because the scope of each index being 
different in itself necessitates a different treatment of many subjects. For exam- 
ple, the West Company’s index is practically an index of an index and does not, 
therefore, give as definite information on any point as ours should do. Secondly, 
case law is frequently voluminous on subjects where the statutes are meager and 
therefore needs a detailed treatment in a case where the statutory index would 
need at most but a title or cross reference. An example of this is Contributory 
Negligence. Conversely, statutes are often many and detailed on subjects 
scarcely touched by case law. For example, there are many statutes concerning 
the Secretary of State and little case law affecting him. So, too, the Federal 
Index treats of a quite different field from the proposed New York index—indeed 
there the titles in common are fewer than the exclusive or distinctive titles. For 
example, pages in the Federal Index are occupied with customs duties whereas 
they are mentioned rarely and then incidentally in the New York Statutes. Even 
other States differ considerably and are by no means a safe guide. For example, 
in California there are laws concerning “Rodeos” and “Judges of the Plains,” for 
which appropriate titles are needed, whereas a New York index does not need to 
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provide for such officers. On the other hand, an elaborate outline is necessary 
for the New York laws on Tenement Houses, whereas in Arizona such legislation 
is probably as yet unnecessary and nonexisting. 

The best test of an index is of course in its use and it will be several years 
before the New York index can prove its value. If it does succeed in the “modest” 
aim of being the best state law index yet published, the point of chief interest to 
law librarians and the most important point to be noted by others taking up similar 
work is that the plan was made in advance in considerable detail before any index- 
ing was attempted. This plan is bound to be modified somewhat during the process 
of indexing—nothing but a page to page examination of the Statutes will reveal 
the exact amount of legislation on any subject—but it will serve the indexers as a 
constant guide to keep them in “a straight and narrow path” where a reader can 
be reasonably expected to follow them. 

As stated above, the plan has been sent to many law librarians already for 
criticism and suggestions-and will gladly be sent to any others on request. All 
suggestions sent either to the Commissioner, Frederick E. Wadhams, Esq., of 
Albany, N. Y., or to the writer at 2 Rector Street, New York City, will be given 
careful consideration. 
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CO-OPERATION AMONG LAWYERS* 


By J. C. RUPPENTHAL 

At the very threshold of the study of law, indeed, in the preliminary inquiry 
that should be made by every judicious person before devoting time and talents to 
the investigation of this science, the earnest seeker must be appalled at the mass 
of matter before him. The perseverance of even the most resolute can perhaps be 
explained only on the theory that long after the final plunge was. taken, the depths 
and heights, the lengths and breadths of the subject began to be apprehended but 
faintly. In any event, the embryo lawyer, in the court of his own mind, soon 
affirms the decision of an eminent Pennsylvania jurist, that “it is not so much to 
know the law as to know where to find the law.” This applies whether the stu- 
dent is of the science only, or of the art of practice as well; whether he enters law 
as a profession to which to devote body and mind in promoting its highest ideals 
for human happiness and betterment, or as a trade to be followed as sordidly as 
would be any other pursuit for gain only. The nobler nature will ever have before 
him a two-fold object: (a) to find the law as it is; (b) to make the law what it 
ought to be, either by new enactment in an open field, or by substituting better for 
less good, through amendment, or by repeal of the ill, the obsolete and the 
anachronistic. 

Case-law, as found in the many reports of the numerous jurisdictions under 
the Anglo-American system of jurisprudence, is less the wilderness that once it 
was,—thanks to comparative textbooks, to encyclopedias, series of selected cases 
with annotations, and above these to the all-inclusive American digest system. 
The latter with its Century and Decennial editions, and its “key-number” con- 
tinuations from year to year, by an orderly classification scheme, a fairly logical 
analysis having few exceptions, by a scope-note defining the subject thru both 
inclusion and exclusion, and by successive subdivisions as far as the differentiation 
of the reported cases demands or justifies, connects the cases all together appro- 
priately, past and present, with a reasonable assurance that future decisions will 
readily fall into proper place. Digests for states severally, including Kansas, have 
appeared using the American classification. With the aid of the table of cases, 
it is possible for the lawyer who finds a point determined in this state or else- 
where, almost unerringly to find the views of every other court that has ever 
considered the same or kindred proposition. 

In contrast to this condition of case law which has developed largely within 
the past decade, how is statute law? The American Bar Association has been 
diligent. It has prepared a number of uniform laws, and with the assistance of 
various uniform-laws leagues, has secured the adoption of several measures by a 
number of states. A bureau of comparative legislation has arisen; legislative 
reference departments have been established in various states, including Kansas; 
data have been arranged and tabulated on many lines of inquiry,—but far from 
having uniformity of statutes (which may or may not be desirable), we still have 
no generally recognized or acceptable plan or system of arrangement of statutes,— 
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no way for ready examination or comparison of laws of other states,—but little 
idea of where to look for our own statute law, and none as to other states if our 
duties required such search. 

On July 2, 1855, the first legislature convened at Pawnee, near Ft. Riley, to 
make laws for the territory of Kansas. From time to time since, such a body has 
assembled, 23 times annually, 17 times biennially and 8 times specially. In six 
regular annual and two special sessions, the territorial legislature passed bills and 
resolutions which are found in eleven volumes. In 17 regular annual, 17 regular 
biennial and 6 special sessions, the state legislature produced about 40 volumes of 
original laws. This excludes the official general statutes of 1889, 1897, 1901 and 
1909, as well as the unofficial compilations of 1876, 1879, 1881, 1885, 1899, 1905 
and possibly others, which contained no new enactments. The lawyer has not at 
hand any bibliography of the statute laws of Kansas unless perhaps that of the 
state historical society (vol. 6 Kansas Historical Collections, 1897-1900, pages 
416, 457), much less any table of different acts or chapters, now numbering prob- 
ably above 10,000. All this vast, disordered, divergent effort, is found in original 
form in perhaps 50 different volumes practically without index, for even the 
insertions in the latter pages of the session laws, until recent years do violence to 
the word “index.” But a small part of these myriads of enactments are general 
or permanent, yet many of them, which are not found in general statutes and 
have no place therein, have affected persons and property and may have to be 
referred to at times nowadays in the investigation or determination of rights. 

The need of a general index to all statute law of Kansas is but slight com- 
pared with the greater work of devising and formulating a rational, logical, expan- 
sible frame-work of statute-law,—a classification and analysis that shall be to 
legislative enactment what the American digest system is to case-law. Here is 
opportunity for a genius, for a constructive critic with all the keenness of a Jeremy 
Bentham. The time is ripe for the development of a definitive outline of statute 
law, into which every past enactment can be consistently fitted, and into which all 
probable future legislation will arrange—an outline that will suffice for the 
nation, the state or the municipality, if not also for international law and treaties— 
a system of division and arrangement, and not least, of numbering or designation, 
that will permit the classification of statutes now and hereafter so that the lawyer 
or student who learns the simple large principles of the plan may readily turn to 
any class of law on the statute books of any state, or perhaps any modern nation. 

If a given detail of any topic of case-law may always be found under the same 
key-number section in the American digest system, the same may be done with 
statute law when rightly classified. Someone needs to work out a plan and submit 
it to bar associations, law editors, compilers and publishers until it is brought into 
shape for general approval and adoption. At present there is nothing that is 
standard, nothing permanent. Even so simple a matter as the revision of our 
civil code in 1909 wrought a necessary change in numbering that still annoys, 
from.time to time, those who remember the old numbering of certain important 
sections. The so-called alphabetical arrangement of general statutes in Kansas 
has little if anything except long usage to recommend it. It separates kindred 
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matters to the ends of the volume and places subjects diverse as Legislature and 
Levees, in juxtaposition. 

It is not unreasonable to look for a system under which an attorney may 
expect always to find laws relating to wills, or schools, or crimes, under the same 
numbering and classification, not only in Kansas, but in New Jersey and Australia 
as well. Doubtless a well-digested plan is necessary to secure general approval 
4nd adoption. Is law the laggard among sciences, as many caustic laymen allege? 
Do we plod afoot, beside oxen and camels, while others use steam, gasoline, elec- 
tricity and the air? 

Nearly all public libraries, at least in America, and not a few private collec- 
tions of books, pamphlets and papers are now classified, chiefly by the Dewey 
decimal, less by the Cutter expansive, systems. The Dewey system, for example, 
is easily learned, and everyone familiar with it can readily and quickly find the 
class, and hence the book, that he wants, in any well-arranged, though to him 
strange library. Should not this be as readily done in statute law? Should not 
students of law—and this includes all from the humblest beginner to the most 
learned jurist, the wisest practitioner, the most successful advocate—should they 
not, by cooperative effort, do as much as librarians have done? 

In the Dewey system, the whole of printed matter is divided into ten classes. 
Each class is numbered primarily with three figures, as follows: 000 general works, 
100 philosophy, 200 religion, 300 sociology, 400 philology, 500 natural science, 600 
useful arts, 700 fine arts, 800 literature, 900 history. Each of these ten classes is 
subdivided into ten classes, and these each again into ten, so that 1000 tertiary 
classes are started with. But this is not the end, for if needs justify it, there may 
be successive decimal subdivisions ad infinitum. Taking the 300 class, since it 
embraces law, we find its subdivisions are: 300 sociology, 310 statistics, 320 polit- 
ical science, 330 political economy, 340 law, 350 administration, 360 associations 
and institutions, 370 education, 380 commerce and communication, 390 customs, 
costumes, folk lore. Law, which in general is 340, finds the first four succeeding 
numbers given over to public law (341, 342, 343, 344) and the last five to private 
law (345, 346, 347, 348, 349). Thus, 340 law, 341 international law, 342 consti- 
tutional law and history, 343 criminal law, 344 martial law, 345 U. S. statutes and 
cases, 346 British statutes and cases, 347 treatises, American and British, 348 canon 
law, 349 foreign law. Now, 345 American statutes and cases, has distinguishing 
numerals for statutes and for cases, and these in turn for each state. Referring to 
the class of history, this may be further illustrated, thus: g00 history, 970 North 
America, 978 western states, 978.1 Kansas. Kansas could be again divided by 
counties, and these by townships, and yet more minute local divisions indefinitely 
as desired. Yet whatever the new occasion, expansion or development, no need 
would arise to renumber the whole system as is now done, and as seems inevitable 
with compilations of statute law. 

The steadily increasing bulk of statutes is a matter of much perplexity to the 
bar of every jurisdiction. In our state we now have a volume too unwieldy in 
one, and too unhandy when divided. Some lawyers believe that with a careful 
tevision, without repealing any law, but by merely consolidating instead of dupli- 
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cating or even triplicating matters practically identical, but relating to different 
classes, and by eliminating a quantity of references to amendment and repeal, it 
would be possible to keep the volume conveniently under one cover. But even 
then, the additions, amendments and repeals every two years, if not oftener, call 
for re-compilation with its expense, and its renumbering every few years. To 
lessen the ills last mentioned, the practicability of loose-leaf statutes has been 
discussed. An encyclopedia in loose-leaf form is on the market, to which pages 
are added as time makes necessary. Abstracts and digests on various matters are 
making their appearance in similar form. Perhaps it is possible even now to 
print and bind the general statutes of Kansas in loose leaf form, but if a standard 
system of arrangement were devised and generally accepted, the loose-leaf statute 
would be almost a certainty. The lawyer on admission to practice would get a 
durable cover with the expectation of using it for life, merely adding or with- 
drawing leaves as successive legislatures, or perhaps referendums made changes. 

Mention will now be made, categorically, of various things that have’ been 
done to aid the lawyer, in his work of research, or to assist him directly or indi- 
rectly in gaining a wider knowledge of law, and its ministers, a better under- 
standing of its making and its administration. 

Printed “‘citators” have become quite common. They take up each volume of 
reported decisions as published, even in advance sheets, and finding in the opinions, 
the citations of former cases, tabulate them under the name of such former cases. 
In this way, whenever a case is found which applies to the matter in hand, court or 
bar may readily find whether such case has subsequently been relied on and 
approved by a court, whether reversed, distinguished, modified or discussed in any 
way. In Kansas we have a citator which arranges the citations not only according 
to the case cited, as was done at first, but also by the syllabus paragraphs as well. 
This is a very great convenience when different matters of law are decided in the 
same case. This citator gives the citations, revised quarterly, to the Kansas cases, 
all the federal courts, the American state reports, the Lawyer’s Reports Anno- 
tated, and the Pacific reporter, but still another step is needed which will supply 
Kansas citations where reported, no matter in what jurisdiction made. If a 
Kansas case is cited in New York or Iowa, it may be as important to us as if cited 
in Colorado or California. 

There are now 85 volumes of published Kansas reports of the supreme court. 
This means about 70,000 pages of opinions. Although the head-note or syllabus 
is intended to contain, boiled down and reduced to simplest terms, the points deter- 
mined in the case, it happens quite often that matters are discussed in the opinion 
which are of much value to the bar, even when not touched by the syllabus. Some 
years ago an “obiter digest” in two large volumes was issued to give the bar the 
benefit of the opinions of the U. S. supreme court on points not covered by the 
head-notes. A similar work for Kansas would have. its value. 

In 1908 the national government published an “Index Analysis of Federal 
Statutes” covering all general and permanent legislation, and adding tables of 
subsequent amendments and repeals, also popular names of statutes, as Bland- 
Allison act, Curtis act, Dingley bill, Esch bill, Edmunds act, Sherman act, etc. A 
similar work, if done for our state, as to legislation and judicial interpretation 
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thereof, would often obviate considerable search. The statutes should be indexed 
to laws by popular names, as the Blue Sky law, Murray law, Bush corporation 
act, Burton act, Farrelly act, Hurrell law, Lord Campbell act, etc., or at least 
have cross-references from such entry to the proper topic chapter or section. 
Likewise where such acts have been judicially construed finally there should be a 
cross-reference in the state digest. 

In the session laws of Kansas of 1881, the practice was begun, of stating, at 
the beginning of the volume, in the “index to chapters,” the number of the bill 
which finally became law in such chapter, and whether senate bill (S. B.) or house 
bill (H. B.) or a substitute for a bill as originally introduced. Such reference is 
invaluable when it becomes important to trace the history of a law, especially in 
determining the regularity of its passage, or its constitutionality. This practice 
was discontinued in 1883 and 1884, but resumed in 1885 and continued to date. In 
1905 a further improvement was made by giving the foregoing particulars under 
each chapter heading respectively throughout the volume, as well as in the chap- 
ter-index. This work should be done for the 29 sessions before 1885, excepting 
only 1881. 

The decisions of the supreme court of Kansas have commanded respect every- 
where from the first. The material limitations of the state in early days hampered 
the issue of the reports in time and in form. But under the hands of a worthy 
body of reporters, the volumes have steadily improved until they far excel those 
of many older states, and are publicly commended by law writers as models, at 
least equal to those of any state and being in accuracy, neatness, clearness, typo- 
graphy and binding veritable editions de luxe in all but price. Instead. of one 
volume in several years as sufficed at first, there are now two to three volumes a 
year, and from 500 pages each they have grown to about goo, although briefs of 
counsel were also reported in earlier years but are not now. The increase of 
work for the reporter and of bulk for the volume accounts perhaps for the absence 
of much prefatory and appendant matter found in earlier reports. All such mat- 
ter is valuable, but at present can be found only by labored search, volume by 
volume and page by page. An index is needed to the successive rules of the 
supreme court, the memorials to departed justices and others, the rosters of federal 
and state courts and other officials, the terms of district courts, the members 
admitted to the bar of the supreme court, the federal cases of interest and reported 
in full as in McCahon and volume 9, the tables of Kansas cases subsequently 
reversed by the court which originally decided them, of cases appealed to the 
United States supreme court and whether affirmed, reversed, modified or dismissed 
by the highest tribunal ; of the number of opinions by each justice and per curiam, 
and of dissent either with or without opinion. The mention in the appendix to 
volume 6 of the war amendments to the U. S. constitution and their ratification by 
the several states is interesting as history. The several tables should be brought 
down to date. The lists of persons admitted to practice in the supreme court 
should be reduced to one list, under one alphabet, as the bar of the state and of the 
supreme court have become almost identical since district courts have been wisely 
deprived of power to admit to the bar. 

Other tables from the reports, that would be useful, if compiled, are: (a) 
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Lists of all citations of cases of other jurisdictions, as well as of text-books, 
encyclopedias and other works. These were given in the first few reports but 
not thereafter. They are valuable in tracing the source of precedents, which is 
sometimes useful in the pursuit of error. For example, a phrase has come into 
general use, of “common enemy” as applied to surface waters, and the doctrine 
has been attributed to Massachusetts for its origin. But upon examination of all 
the early citations, recent writers contend that the whole doctrine as well as the 
expression, was based on erroneous views of the alleged precedents. (b) Lists 
of the several attorneys and counsel who have represented the various litigants in 
the supreme court as reported with the cases. (c) Lists of the cases by the coun- 
ties in which they originated, by the courts appealed from, by the subject matter 
or peculiarities apart from mere law. 

No matter how well cases are digested and indexed, and supplied with cross- 
references, the active practitioner will from time to time be unable to find them 
where the digester has placed them. - But almost as invariably, even if he cannot 
recall the title of the case, he will have in mind some feature, as of subject-matter, 
origin, locality, trial judge, counsel, or peculiarity of some kind that, with the 
tables mentioned may readily lead to the desired case. It may be added that with 
the table of nearly a million reported cases appearing as the last five volumes of 
the Decennial Digest, the task to find other cases, if any, similar to any one 
selected, or relied on or resisted, will be little more than mechanical. 

A few years ago a member of your faculty started out to read deliberately, 
pencil in hand, our supreme court reports beginning with McCahon and volume 
one of Kansas. A more profitable course of reading can not well be suggested to 
the beginner who is waiting for clients to take up all his time, and the older mem- 
bers would enjoy the work if they had the leisure. Matters of interest, of all 
kinds could be noted, or the reader could confine himself to special features. If 
several friends were to read alike, but each with a special line in mind, the results 
of their work would be an interesting mosaic. There is bubbling humor in those 
70,000 pages. Cull it. There are flashes of brilliant rhetoric, of lofty sentiment, 
passages of faultless logic, quotations of poetry, of Scripture, of foreign lan- 
guages, of time-honored maxims of law and equity. Why not collect these? Last 
winter a committee, reporting to the state bar association, presented a table, 
tracing in the last few years, the criminal cases in the supreme court. The natural 
suggestion at once followed that all our criminal appeals should be so tabulated as 
to discover their number, their nature, their results. It is a matter of much won- 
derment among European publicists that the United States alone of all great 
nations, has no criminal statistics, knows nothing definite of the kind, nature and 
extent of crimes and criminals, the variations and progress or retrogression, the 
number or nature of prosecutions and their result, to say nothing of the defendants 
themselves, their number, birth, education, environment, heredity, health, status, 
etc. , 

Particularly useful for practice would be a compilation of the quotations and 
excerpts of pleadings that are given verbatim in the Kansas reports. Where these 
have passed without unfavorable criticism before the supreme court, they are very 
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useful in drafting pleadings in similar matters. This is also true of instructions 
quoted verbatim. The observation may, however, be made that in the older 
reports wherein the art of printing was imperfect, and perhaps proof-reading not 
always the most careful, some seemingly verbatim extracts may mislead, in that 
it was necessary to quote only certain parts of a pleading, and the non-essential 
parts were at times omitted without the use of stars or other mark to show the 
reader that certain clauses were dropped from the quotation. 

Among features of interest would be the views of the supreme court concern- 
ing the bar, as the case of Bank v. Bank, 60 Kansas 621, 625, criticizing the sloth 
of counsel, and of Cooper v. Rhea, 82 Kansas 109, as to their finesse in avoiding 
the bringing of important facts before trial and appellate courts. 

Where all this material is to be made available is not now a pertinent inquiry. 
Possibly in successive issues of the Kansas Lawyer, the only legal periodical in the . 
state for many years past; possibly in special official pamphlets as the clerk of 
the supreme court in 1908 issued the roll of all attorneys in the state; possibly as 
part of the proceedings of the state bar association as reports of committees or as 
exhibits, made part of papers presented. Or it may be that in due time the first 50 
or 60 reports of the decisions of the supreme court will be issued in a new edition, 
annotated to date, and made to conform in all respects to present volumes, and, as 
the earlier reports have not sufficient material to make the bulk of later ones, 
these various tables, data and compilations could be well added as appendices to 
such reports to bring them up to the standard of about 1000 pages. However, 
limited demand may not make a second annotated edition advisable for a long 
time, there having thus far been but one annotated edition, and that of the first 
thirty odd velumes, issued during the ’80s. A new edition might give also a table 
of cases, or a sub-title, by plaintiff and defendant in the trial court, as is now the 
custom and law, so as to avoid the confusion of referring to a party as plaintiff (or 
defendant) in error, when possibly such was defendant (or plaintiff) below and 
perhaps no means are readily at hand to show what was the relation of the liti- 
gants in the court below. . 

The panoramic procession of legislation before our eyes, amendments of con- 
stitutions, changes of statutes, revisions, repeals, corrections, re-enactments, new 
ways of advancing old principles, fads, and fancies, constantly going on with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity, picturesqueness—and confusion—suggests more work in 
aid of the lawyers who are dealing with statute law. As already intimated, we 
have but the vaguest notion of what is entombed in 50 volumes of original enact- 
ments of our state. Compilers at times feel called on to determine whether or not 
a given act is repealed by implication, by a later act. If he thinks that it is so 
repealed and leaves the earlier act out of the compilation, it will perhaps be 
widely treated as if repealed, and later may arise to make trouble. For example, 
chapter 115a, G. S. 1901 is omitted from the general statutes of 1909 on the 
assumption that it is repealed, but notwithstanding this, a certain city in western 
Kansas acting under the old law (laws 1872, ch. 208, amended by laws 1883, ch. 
38), has expended $100,000 on city waterworks in the manner prescribed by such 
old law. Quite recently the question of the right to pay a bounty on rabbit scalps 
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from county funds was submitted to the state’s highest legal adviser. He advised 
against it, but later changed his opinion on finding that the old law on the subject 
had been left out of the 1909 general statutes, although appearing in the compila- 
tion of 1905, and not having been in terms repealed. A bibliography, table of 
chapters and even complete index to all our session laws, would not help greatly 
to avoid difficulties like these. What is needful, is a history of every act, starting 
with its passage, and giving reference to every amendment, and also to repeals in 
whole or part, where the repeal clearly indicates the act so abrogated, and to 
enactments as well which repeal by implication, if so held by the supreme court. 
A history of acts should state also all references to the several acts in subsequent 
legislation, and should give all citations of their judicial consideration since our 
, annotated statutes carry only general and current laws, and the supreme court’s 
reference to local, special and obsolete or repealed laws is nowhere to be found 
in convenient form. 

In the study of any given statute, the varying references to the different 
compilations and to the original act greatly block careful investigation of a law. 
Very few lawyers indeed have at hand all the original enactments as published, 
and not many have at hand all five general statutes and about six unofficial com- 
pilations. Yet as references in the reports are always to the general statutes in 
current use at the time of the opinion or to recent compilation, the lawyer today 
needs to find out what the text of the cited statute is. In this effort, a valuable 
help and time-saver would be a parallel table of statutes, giving first the original 
session law, and then where such act may be found in the successive statutes and 
compilations thereafter to date. About ten or twelve years ago the proposition 
of making and issuing such table was laid before the leading lawbook publisher 
of Kansas and he expressed the view that not enough copies would be sold to 
justify its publication. If his view is still right, such convenience must come 
through cooperative or public activity or both. 

Notwithstanding our boast of leadership, of originality, of progressiveness, 
we are indebted very largely to other states and nations for most of our statutes. 
The statutes of 1855, commonly called the “bogus statutes” were a re-enactment 
almost entire, of the Missouri statutes, and our more important acts from time 
to time since, have had features from the laws of other states, when indeed not 
taken bodily. Since it is a rule of statutory construction, usually followed by the 
courts, that a legislature in borrowing an act of another state, adopts the inter- 
pretation given to the act by the highest tribunal of the state from which bor- 
rowed, up to the time of the re-enactment by the borrowing state, it is important 
to know whence our legislative acts come. For instance, our negotiable instru- 
ments act is the uniformity measure drafted by the American Bar Association 
and adopted by a number of states before Kansas; our road law, at least until this 
year, was an Ohio act; our juvenile court law is largely from Illinois; our sec- 
tions of the new civil code for attaching and for levying execution on stock of a 
corporation belonging to a defendant, are, I believe, Massachusetts features (secs. 
5792, 6041 G. S. 1909). But there is no book or table to which you can go to 
find the origin of laws or parts thereof, which have been adopted from other 
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states. A, tabulation showing what other states have acts or sections of statutes 
identical with ours, or substantially the same, would have value, not only to enable 
us quickly to see the earlier construction thereof, if any, but also because the 
later decisions in the lending state, and the treatment of the law by administrative 
and executive officials therein, would have some weight in the borrowing state. 

Nearly every session of the legislature amends acts or sections, sometimes 
by striking out a word, a phrase, a line, clause, or section; but more often perhaps 
by adding a little. Invariably when such amended act comes up thereafter in 
court, it becomes a matter of interest and importance to compare the original and 
amended forms, so as to see what was done, and if possible, to gather the probable 
legislative purpose in so amending. A field is open for a forceful lawyer to find 
a way to show such changes graphically, without the laborious comparisons now 
indulged in, and without unnecessary prolixity. In exegetical comparison, colors 
have been used to accomplish this, and polychrome editions of Scripture, as well 
as of other manuscripts, issued, but lawyers would hardly tolerate a display of 
variegated print, and perhaps the most that could be hoped for would be different 
type. Here, too, method need be used, and system established by authority, so 
that the practicing lawyer would know what the diversity of printing indicated. 

A little over three years ago, the American Association of Law Libraries 
began the publication of a quarterly called the “Index to Legal Periodicals,” cumu- 
lating the four parts into one for each year. This gives the contents of all the 
legal magazines in the world, appearing in English, between 50 and 60, and leads 
the thorough lawyer to all current discussion of new and intricate questions. 
Years ago, Prof. Jones did a similar work, by indexing all law periodicals up to 
1899, making two large volumes. Later others tried to keep up the work, but 
without success, until the recent undertaking just mentioned, and it needs all the 
aid and encouragement possible. The medical profession has its “Index Medicus” 
for this work, but while that is issued by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
in the interests of science, the lawyers have had to trust to their own resources. 
The various law librarians have been assising in the tedious detail work. A kin- 
dred labor was done about two years ago by a young law student at Topeka. 
While pursuing his studies for admission to the bar, and at the same time assisting 
in the state law library, he compiled an index to the annual reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the state bar association of Kansas for the 25 or more years of its 
history. Thus a wealth of legal learning was made accessible, including not only 
general discussions, but exhaustive monographs on special subjects. 

Whatever be the prejudice against the legal profession among laymen, what- 
ever the argument against their numerical disproportion in legislative and other 
official life, still their familiarity with the law, its principles and history, as well 
as the practical side of its making, will long cause lawyers to be prominent and 
powerful in law-making bodies. Every feature of law, then, concerns the pro- 
fession far beyond the narrow bounds of actual practice in court. The origin 
and the tendency of legislation are alike of concern. Several years ago the 
American Historical Association published an elaborate paper, summarizing and 
also detailing, the subject of amendment of the federal constitution. Its author 
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gave all the propositions that had ever been made in the form of resolutions to 
amend, offered in Congress, nearly 2,000 of them; traced their progress and noted 
their fate. Then he classified them, and marked the varying demands as condi- 
tions changed and as the nation developed. Of equal local interest and value 
would be an analogous treatment of propositions to amend our state’s organic law, 
the Wyandotte constitution, under which we have gone forward for more than a 
half-century. The proportion of amendments made, to those that failed either in 
one house, or both, or at the polls, would be somewhat different from that nation- 
ally. And the student of the deeper science could find food for reflection in a 
comparison of the 1,000 or more bills introduced into each house at each legisla- 
tive session, with the grist that finally emerges from the hopper. The nature and 
trend of the rejected bills would be instructive. In the great task of revising and 
reducing the volume of statutes, and of stopping the waste of legislative effort, all 
of this would aid. 

With all the care and seriousness of law, errors and omissions constantly 
occur in reports, session laws and general statutes. Several years ago, the Kansas 
Lawyer generously opened its columns to mention of all such errata which readers 
would send in, promising to cumulate them when a sufficient number was reported. 
From these, the alert lawyer could correct his copies: It should be mentioned that 
the Kansas Lawyer, as the only legal magazine in the state, deserves and should 
have the support and cooperation of all lawyers so that it may be the peer of the 
publications of any of the great eastern law schools, and that it may be an indis- 
pensable adjunct to the office of every wideawake practicing attorney in Kansas. 
The lawyers of the state need a law magazine that keeps them informed of the 
doings in their field with a fulness that the non-technical newspaper cannot give 
even if the average daily and weekly were not ludicrous in its misconception and 
misstatement of the most elementary matters pertaining to courts and trials and 
legal procedure. 

In securing the aids thus far enumerated (which is not meant to exhaust the 
subject) the cooperation of the bar is needed. As has been mentioned by the 
editors of the American digest system, the useful devices and systems in law books 
and helps are the composite of many minds, the accretions of successive years. 
Each may contribute a feature or a part. Many helpful points in our law books 
of today have been suggested by active practicing lawyers. The growth of the 
law periodical, the development in the art of printing, the ease with which features 
may be made prominent and differentiations shown on the printed page, all con- 
tribute to assist the lawyer who gets his ideas presented where they will count. 

When the young lawyer decides to start alone rather than as assistant or 
clerk of some busy older lawyer, time need not hang heavy on his hands. When 
not busy at working up thoroughly the business that comes to him, he need not 
get the blues, nor despair. He need not jeopardize his reputation for industry— 
a reputation of more real worth among those who have litigation of importance 
than that of eloquence or wit—by joining the Won’twork brigade on the street 
corner or the Neversweat club at the town loafing place. He can pore over his 
reports and statutes, and extract from them some of the data herein suggested and 
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at the same time be continually absorbing unconsciously, perhaps, a knowledge of 
act and decision that will be of daily use. 

From what has been said, it will appear that the “Cooperation among Law- 
yers,” which is the subject of this address, may be defined by elimination. It is 
not in the advantage of purchasing books and supplies together like Rochdale 
stores; nor in the publication of law books as by the Rochester house; nor in the 
labor and preparation of a case or trying or briefing it; nor in the matter of the 
courtesy and comity that almost universally prevails among members of the bar 
in their professional and social relations one with another, important though eaeh 
of these be and worthy of extended discussion. But the thought to be presented 
here is the need, the ability and the duty of the profession to cooperate, to labor 
together in preparing and improving the tools with which they must daily work; 
to assist in making better, more convenient law books; to correct and better in 
later editions the books we already have; and to discuss and decide in bodies what 
is needful and helpful and then to demand that editors, compilers, reporters, 
printers be always open-minded to suggestions. They welcome discussion. They 
gladly supply new features and conveniences of value. They are eager to meet 
a demand clearly shown. In the unification and standardization to which all in 
the world is now particularly subject—the cosmopolization of affairs—(if the 
word be allowed), the lawyer just about to enter the practice will be able to take 
part, and will have to take part. His influence will be directly proportional to the 
grasp he has of his own science and its readiness at his command. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The A. L. A. Bulletin containing travel announcements and tentative pro- 
grams for the coming meeting at Asbury Park, has been sent to members of the 
American Association of Law Libraries. Members of the Association are urged 
to send to the Secretary the names of persons, not members, who would be inter- 
ested to receive the Bulletin. It is hoped that there will be an unusually large 
attendance and that many who have not heretofore attended the sessions of the 
Law Librarians Association may be present. 











LIST OF BOOKS ON SHAKESPEARE AND THE LAW 


By Freperick C. Hicks, Law Librarian, Columbia University 


Although as early as 1790 Edmond Malone had suggested that Shakespeare's 
extensive legal knowledge could be explained only on the ground that he had legal 
training, it was not until 1858 that the subject was extensively discussed. From that 
date until the present there have been numerous periodical articles, books and essays 
dealing with the law in Shakespeare from some point of view. The subject has 
found students on the Continent, as well as in England and the United States, but 


the following list contains only books and articles in English. 


It does not include 


books on the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy unless they treat Shakespeare’s legalism 
as a distinct subject. W.H. Wyman’s Bibliography of the Bacon-Shakespeare Con- 


troversy (Cincinnati, Peter G. Thompson, 


1884) itemizes many books which inciden- 


tally deal with the law. The present list is arranged in chronological instead of al- 
phabetical order, to show the historical development of the controversy over Shake- 


speare’s legal acquirements. 


Rushton, William Lowes. __ 
Shakespeare a lawyer. Liverpool, Webb 
& Hunt, 1858. 


8°, ’ 
Published August, 1858, and therefore the firs 
pee 8 d_ theref he first 
book on this subject. 


Campbell, John, 1st baron. _ 
hakespeare’s legal acquirements con- 
sidered in a letter to J. Payne Collier, 
Esq. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 
London, J. Murray, 1859. 
12°, 146p. 
“Letter” dated September 15, 1858; preface dated 
January 1, 1859. 
Cites 160 instances of correct use of legal terms 
in Shakespeare. 
No definite conclusion reached; but leans to the 
theory that Shakespeare had experience as a lawyer. 
“I have published my ‘Shakespeare,’ and as yet I 
do not repent. There are some hostile criticisms, but, 
generally speaking, I have been treated by the press 
civilly and respectfully.”"—Item dated February Be 
1859, in Mrs. Hardcastle’s Life of Lord Campbell 
1881, v. 2, 2. 362. There are also letters from Lor 
Macaulay, Charles Dickens, H. H. Milman, and W. E. 
Gladstone. Macaulay is convinced that Shakespeare 
had been “in the lower ranks of the legal profession,” 
Dickens expresses no opinion, Milman thinks it an 
insoluble question, and Gladstone raises some objec- 
tions. 


White, Richard Grant. 
William Shakespeare, attorney-at-law 
and solicitor in chancery. 
(Atlantic Monthly, v. 4, p. 84-105, July, 
1859.) 
Partly reprinted in White’s edition of Shake- 
speare’s works, 1866, v. 1, p. xliv-xlviii, Memoirs of 
illiam Shakespeare. 
Believes that Shakespeare “had more than a lay- 


man’s knowledge of the law,” but is not convinced 
that he was an attorney’s clerk. 


Rushton, William Lowes. 
Shakespeare’s legal maxims. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1 
8°, 34p. 
2d ed., Liverpool, Henry Young & Sons, 
1907. 
8°, 62p. 
Fuller, R. F. 
Shakespeare as a lawyer. 
(Monthly Law Reporter, (Boston). v. 
25, p. 1-18, November, 1862.) 

“Shakespeare had a knowledge of real estate forms 


London, 


and phrases, which he might have acquired in the 
employ of a conveyancer, and would not, probably 
have gained otherwise. We think, however, that he 
did not take to the business, and never imbued his 
mind with the great principles of jurisprudence.” 


Rushton, William Lowes. 
*“Shakespeare’s testamentary language. 
. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1866. 
12°, 56p. 
Chiefly a comparison with Henrie Swinburn’s Brief 
Treatise of Testaments and Last Willes, 1590. 
Published also in part in Archiv fiir'das Studium 
der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, Berlin, v. 31. 


Rushton, William Lowes. 


Shakespeare illustrated by the Lex 
Scripta. London, Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1870. 
12°, 103p. 


Illustrates and explains obscure passages in Shake- 
speare by extracts from ancient English statutes. 

Partly published also in Archiv fiir das Studium 
der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, Berlin. 


T., H. 

Was Shakespeare a lawyer; Being a se- 
lection of passages from Measure for 
Measure and All’s Well that Ends Well, 
which point to the conclusion that their 
author must have been a practical law- 
yer: in which many obscurities are 
made clear, and some apparent corrup- 
tions in the text are attempted to be 
restored by an application of a knowl- 
edge of the English law. London, 
Longmans, Green, Reader & Dyer, 1871. 
8°, 4Ip. 


Wilkes, George. 
Legal acquirements of Shakespeare. 
(In his Shapespeare from an American 
point of view. New York, D. Appleton 
& Co., 1877. p. 71-78.) 
Takes issue with Lord Campbell. Believes that the 
Plays and poems do not show an unusual legal knowl- 
edge. 


Teller, James D. 
The law and lawyers of Shakespeare. 
(New York State Bar Association. Re- 
port, 1881, v. 4, p. 162-170. 
Gives instances of Shakespeare’s knowledge of the 
law, but does not-suggest that he was a lawyer. 
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SHAKESPEARE 


Holmes, Nathaniel. 
Shylock’s case. 
(Tullidge’s Quarterly Magazine, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, April, 1882.) 

A review of The Struggle for Law, by Dr. Ru- 
dolph von Ihering, of Géttingen, who maintains that 
injustice was done to Shylock. Judge Holmes’s argu- 
ment is that the writer of the trial scene in the Mer- 
deat of Venice was a skilled lawyer—in fact, Bacon 
himself. 


Halliwell-Phillipps, James O. . 
Regnal years, list of law terms, etc., 


during the Shakespearean period. 
Brighton, J. G. Bishop, 1883. 
12°, 8op. 


Covers the years 1564-1616, giving two regnal years 
and the coqpenpening terms of court on each page. 
Nominal index, p. 61-80. 


Heard, Franklin Fiske. 
Shakespeare as a lawyer. 
tle, Brown & Co., 1883. 
8°, I19p. 

Finds that Shakespeare used legal terms and allu- 

sions “in an apparently unconscious way, as the nat- 

ural turn of his thoughts,” and gives instances with 
references to old law-books. 


Boston, Lit- 


Davis, Cushman K. 
The law in Shakespeare. St. Paul, West 
Publishing Co., 1884. 
12°, 303p. 

Cites 312 examples of the use of legal terms. 
States that Shakespeare was more addicted to the em- 
ployment of legal nomenclature than any English 
writer except jurists. 


Morgan, Appleton. 
Lawyer or no lawyer. 
(Shakespeariana. v. 1, p. 86-87, January, 
1884.) 
A brief review of the evidence without reaching a 
conclusion. 


Guernsey, Rocellus Sheridan. ; 
Ecclesiastical law in Hamlet: The burial 
of Ophelia. Read before the Society, 
June oth, 1885. New York, Shakespeare 
Society of New York, 1885. 
12°, 50p. 

Claims that the author of Hamlet shows a “most 
thorough and complete knowledge of the canon and 
statute law of England.” 

Doyle, John T. 

Shakespeare’s law—The case of Shy- 
lock. A letter to Lawrence Barrett. 
(The Overland Monthly, v. 8, p. 83-87, 
July, 1886.) . 

Compares the proceedings in Shylock’s case with 
those in the courts of Nicaragua in 1851-52. Thinks 
eet Shakespeare was familiar with legal procedure in 

pain. 


Phelps, Charles Henry. 
Shylock vs. Antonio. A brief for plain- 
tiff on appeal. 
(Atlantic Monthly, v. 57, p. 463-470, 
jn tam yr imagi t of appeal 
na an imagina court of a s 
for several a ae jedgment against’ Shylock. sf 


Morgan, Appleton. 
Law and medicine in the plays. | ”" 
(In his Shakespeare in fact and in criti- 
cism. New York, W. E. Benjamin, 1888 
Pp. 162-199.) " : 
Controverts the argument in Davis’s The Law in 
Shakespeare, that Shakespeare was trained in the law. 
Portia’s judgments are reversed in an imaginary de- 
cision in modern form. 
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Castle, Edward James. 

Shakespeare, Bacon, Jonson and 

Greene; a study. London, Sampson 

Low, Marston & Co., Itd., 1897. 

pe quilt, 352p. 

ivides the plays into legal and non-legal plays, 
according as they show knowledes of the ow og 
norance of it. Believes that Shakespeare wrote the 
non-legal plays unaided, and the le; plays with the 
assistance of Bacon. 


Devecmon, William C. 
In re Shakespeare’s “Legal Acquire- 
ments.” Notes by an unbeliever there- 
in. New York, The Shakespeare Press; 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co., Itd., 1899. 
8° 3 1, 5Ip. 
Reviews the attempts to prove Shakespeare a law- 
yer, and points out errors in his use of legal ter- 
minology. . 


Phelps, Charles Henry. 

Falstaff and equity. An interpretation. 

Boston & New York, Houghton, Mif- 

flin & Co., 1901. 

12° xvi, 210p. 

Devoted entirely to the expression in I Henry IV, 

“An the Prince and Poins be not two arrant cowards, 
there’s no equity stirring.” 


e, Homer B. 
hakespeare’s alleged blunders in legal 
terminology. ° 
(Yale Law Journal,-v. 11, p. 304-316, 
April, 1902. ) 
Criticises the conclusions in the last chapter of 
Devecmon’s In re Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements. 


Webb, Thomas Ebenezer. 
Of Shakespeare as a lawyer. 
(In his Mystery of William Shakespeare. 
A summary of evidence. London, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1902. P. 140-169.) 
Inclined to accept Bacon as the author, he says ‘“‘if 
anything is certain in regard to the Sonnets, the 
— and the Plays, it is certain that the author was 
a lawyer.” 


Collins, J. Churton. 
Was Shakespeare a lawyer? 
(In his Studies in Shakespeare. West- 
minster, Archibald Constable & Co., 
1904. p. 209-240.) ; zs 
Mainly based on Lord Campbell’s book, with criti- 
cism of the conclusions of Castle. Convinced that 
Shakespeare had studied law. 


Spra 


Greenwood, Granville G. 

Shakespeare as a lawyer. 

(In his Shakespeare problem restated. 

London, John Lane, 1908. p. 371-418.) 

Believing that Shakespeare wrote only a few of the 

plays, the extensive knowledge of law shown in them 
is thought to corroborate the theory that they are the 
work of another hand. 


White, Edward J. 3 
Commentaries on the law in Shake- 
speare, with explanations of the legal 
terms used in the plays, poems, and 
sonnets, and discussions of the criminal 
types presented. St. Louis, ‘ 
Thomas Law Book Co., 1911. 
8° xviii, 524p. 

Gives 511 instances of the use of legal terms. Con- 
cludes that the law in Shakespeare does not prove that 
he was a lawyer, or on the other hand that he could 
not have written the plays. 
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Robertson, John M. 

The argument from legal allusions and 
legal phraseology; Litigation and legal- 
ism in Elizabethan England. 
(Jn his Baconian heresy. A _ confuta- 
tion. London, Herbert Jenkins, Itd., 
1913. P5355 177.) : 

Believes that Shakespeare’s legal knowledge is ac- 


counted for by the “general currency of | phrases 
in the Elizabethan and Jacobean period.” 


Chamberlain, John D. 
Legal experiences of great authors. 
(Case and Comment, v. 21, p. 207-211, 
August, 1914.) 
Chaucer, Milton, Jonson, Bunyan, Shakespeare, 
Goldsmith, 'W. C. Bryant, Irving, M. Twain, Scott, 
Shelley and C. Reade. 


Hirschfield, Julius. 2 is 
Portia’s judgment and German jurispru- 
dence. : 

(Law Quarterly Review, v. 30, p. 167- 
174, April, 1914.) 

Followed by a “Note on Shylock v. Antonio” by 
Sir Frederick Pollock. The article discusses the con- 
flicting opinions of Professors von Ihering, Kohler, 
Niemeyer, and Mendelsohn-Bartholdy. 


Light, John H. . 
Law and lawyers in Shakespeare. 
(Case and Comment, v. 21, p. 185-190, 
August, 1914.) 

“I incline to the isha that he never studied 
oe ae, a science, but that he had a natural aptitude 
Boyd, John Orville. 

Shylock versus Antonio: or Justice Blind. 
folded. 
(Case and Comment, v. 21, p. 904-998, 
May, 1915.) 


Erickson, Otto. 
Shakespeare and the law. 
tenary obiter. : 
(Law Notes, v. 20, p. 4-6, April, 1916.) 


Hicks, Frederick C. 
Was Shakespeare a lawyer? A review 
of the literature of the question. 
(Case and Comment, v. 22, p. 1002-1011, 
May, 1916.) 


Stopes, Mrs. C. C. 
Shakespeare’s legal transactions. (Jn 
her Shakespeare’s industry. London, G. 
Bell & sons, 1916. p. 257-266.) 


A tencen- 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF STATE ACTS CITED BY POPULAR NAME.* 


Compiled by A. M. Henpricxson, Librarian, West Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


TITLE OF ACT CITATION 

miatemens Law CONES 5.3 ch4.04.00905sesnsnceecaaeean Laws 1909, c. 214 
ans WOME ss cnnsemnsabebatetcensecaseeedevntoweneee Laws 1913, c. 127 
Mdministration Act: (TIL)... 6s. cccccdcctcucccaccecun Hurd’s Rev. St. c. 3 
PSCUMMIIE Be TI, EC oBeeccecaceneccacccsanvsqvaner Consol. Laws, c. 1 
EORTC BIN Mrlivn ato 00s detea a oP hee ck oeb Aenea ...+-Laws 1890, c. 417 
eon LAr CURED s ssn nsceieheanes coksenbesabie wien’ Laws 1913, c. 267 
Alternative Road Law (Ga.)........ccccccsccccccscces Laws 1890-91, p. 135 
SERA TOCING SUE ED an o < n0.0 to 005s 04s Cuca beens shes eoee P. L. 1891, p. 176 
mati-Cigasette Law (i060) 203 iscac cccnses coectccene¥e Acts 1905, c. 52, p. 82 
mati-Caercsom. Fick CGI FsG 5 So dis bv cede vn scess canta Laws IgII, p. 8 
Oe gs Cw: be SEE a rer meer sr ye Laws 1909, ch. 218 
Anti-Fusion Statute (Mont.)............. cece cece ee eee Laws 1907, p. 210 
Anti-Nepotism Act (Idaho).............ececcccccccecs Laws I9QI5, c. 10 
mats-Scodats. Lae CUO oa ecb is odsc cccvccscnbeckaaue 104 Ohio Laws, p. 181 
Anti- Hoes Raw CHAE ls cdc dias hiksiescesaars Laws 1905, p. I 
Sa (CORY 0 cocccdededivodedestcskdasenssteeeecnheba Laws 1907, c. 530 
— (Me. shoe whe eb El ROOe ade Veehs ohbbeeeaeeek keane Rey. St. 1909, c. 98 
Bam CN. EL). odes urieeth ah lerat seek hudesest«caxewn eel Pub. Laws 1913, p. 66 
Asexualization Act (CAR) £05 o0 80s ie wei cicvisii aves Laws 1913, c. 363 
Assessment LA CIM. Cl ees odo e Sivan ndescedececeter Burns’ Ann. St. §7700 
Assignments, Law Relating to (N. Y.).............-65 Laws 1877, c. 466 
Assumed Risk Law Crees is ili vides vie evict onde Acts 20th Leg. c. 163 
Attorney’s Lien Statute (Okla.)..........ccccccccccces Laws 1900, c. 4 
Automatic Bell-Ringer Act (Ind.)..............2e00e8- Laws 1900, p. 441 
Myerage Rate Law CMs Filiss cis tes ccs scccvceatedcctcs P. L. 1906, p. 121 
Baker Decedent Law: (NED.).< ..cccsccccccsccccssececs Laws 1889, c. 57 
Mmk AGt CEG Si6nc vee spk ccke Ribh 0 ics0kecacvoumanke Laws 1909, ch. 76 
ooking Lei 1ESe. is coc os sds sath oe ele hss wack toca Consol. Laws, c. 2. Laws 1909, c. 10 
Barve Cassel Bak FE 09. s <i cabs cdbiccscccvanetodh non Laws 1903, ch. 147 
Barksdale Pure Election Law (Va.)...........ceeeee0: Code 1904, §145a 
Marratry Eh 0 ed ons cs canie Main aie's. 000 tes g te seceees Acts 27th Leg. c. 57 
Barrett 1G; CR ick tl ne ebpaederua chia 00 cackaare Acts 1899, p. 237 
Baskin-McGreeer SW CLG oo nnctescccccccccccvcece Laws 1907, ch. 138 
Battle Act Oi Niles cape (ee neened se bonseceteceanen Laws IgII, c. 86 
Benevolent Orders Law (N. Y.).......ccecceccceccees Consol. Laws, c. 3. Laws 1900, c. II 
Bill of Laem eet CID occ casiwccesccccccccesssy Laws 1913, c. 59 
ema ( (OED. ons puceramsasiael ones seeeseuenee Acts IgII, c. 182 
wo (NB 2 ins nar casadavacdimmine cede ssinceeneeal Laws 10915, c. 16 
op — COMMEEDD,- 6.ncisna hd o-curd a cetinn bods Ais LOSk o 6 SOUR Laws IQII, p. 227 
wo (SOUEES c.4ns.ccckossbn0 4d gious? adeeetaeecoania Laws IQII, c. 155: 
mmm (CR no nd re ck sy Makes rene cal Acts 1912, No. 94 
— (MRSIOMIED idence de dphine (dn 4davatensssssosencen Laws IQIO, p. 33 
a gO, RR ER are Laws I9QI0, c. 214 
wm ( MED bo an'n gsi ace amen Ribnens oo epheseaee Pub. Acts 1911, No. 165 
cme ( OO SOE. . cs cosine be ceabugaseedessedeGue Laws 1913, ch. 156 
joe (MTEL gas ccictcseretossanbesnccuseacecaan Laws 1911, c. 248 
—— (CREB). 2 oc cks dbus cides dbl ses egeeemnece wee 102 Ohio Laws, p. 138 
—— (Penngylvagia) ois eisc cscs cccssbensedeasstigavess P. L. 1911, p. 838 

( Waskietee): ii... Sed SUA iri Sain ici cenives Laws I915, c. 159 
Billups Bal Ce i CPs Peer iiasssivasebatag Laws 1908, c. 69 
Dituminots Wet CPR) oo isis ccs kssccccscsceseceeted P. L. 1893, p. 52 
Blacklisting Taw: (Tex)... ccclsscccccccsccesscesoes Laws 1909, c 
Blind Tiger Act (GG)... ici oo ivceceve codewegenes Acts 1890, p. 73 
mm (BOG) os don ba bhdetbn es bon ccubhebintsisnsataaeaa Acts 1907, p. 680 
Blow Post Law (GG) i os ocbscvcicccessccasecosensesecs Civ. Code 1910, §2675 


* The above list makes no pretense to completeness. Law librarians are invited to contribute further 
citations for a supplementary list which will be compiled when sufficient material has accumulated. Mr, 
Hendrickson will = glad to receive items and suggestions.-—Editor’s note. 
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TITLE OF ACT CITATION 

UR DOM ED 5s is Kc hG ede A 0 hs Bh 4600> cbcc 0 ceded Acts 1913, c. 6422 
Sind ilvkn dns nbdethivkwhecundencddsnsedche Acts 1913, p. 137 
Te i cis cSelcdss shade sabodestecadbessaease sed Pub. Acts 1913, No. 143 
Ss i's sah SAR cpheEdhe csebecs guar dbaed Laws 1913, c. 85 
had til oat cdo Sow theanwsonscaxndeascancea Laws 1913, Pp. 
pak I Ss Ss dey och pnd Ox cee AS ae ke Kl oeey Pak sean Laws 10913, p. 114 
Booth ge erg NE ooo 5s 5 o> bce 0 DREN Laws 1905, p. 216 
SE I oe Oe a ues os cccade aes caaeeee Laws 1905, p. 284 
EES Sag C0 de glo d So 3's ae kap a's tha gidha' hints 60 oke8's oan Rev. Laws 1912, §§3908-3912 
ee id ccebeusenie) oun Rem. & Bal. Code, §§5296-5380 
SDS EV ee a eee Hurd’s Rev. St. c. 116 
Business Corporations Law (N. Y.).............-eee0e: ConsoL Laws, c. 4. Laws 1909, c. 12 
ee ee oe ee ant aeeccewoahare Laws 1908, c. 180, p. 275 
I CE MMOD G, cineG dil ie idbed cnaddecnseemawes Laws 1906, p. 86, c. 21 
Ne ER es a ube ebe debe anes we aiae Consol. Laws, c. 5. Laws 1909, c. 13 
Geen amen meee CS. Cards cccin diss coccccessdecceen Laws 1907, p. 463 
Se ES CW ok 2 5 db AW bed dod d bo ccotesskdea Acts 1909 (Sp. Sess.), p. 8 
Cartwright Act (Anti Trust Act [Cal.])............... St. 1907, p 
Certiorari-Act (N. yy Pani N toes pea Cas Oxo Da ssewwnn eke P. L. 1903, p. 344 
CE RECUR (° 55a, Ee eras Doe ccd eses bbexe P. L. 1902, p. 521 
Chattel Aelia i Dee, Rag awtels chanaccauedvsseee Laws 1902, p. 487 
ee SU OD in 5 sacs saeatesceodensceead Laws IQII, p. 232 
Re UEC Ma twa 6d Cad Coe bls 05 Wd occ ows cashes ogee Pub. Laws 1913, p. 110 
ee SE Ds ids J aipdedehs utes renews cspeave N. Y. Laws 1009, c. 570 

cd at nae os pce hia Sabb cheesecakes see beets Hurd’s Rey. St. c. 37 
ee meee MN, CUED 2 6 28d srlGalns oakeo.0 0c.0. cca 0s0beu Hurd’s Rey. St. 46 
Civil Damage Act (Mich.)...........cceccccsccccccees Laws 1887, No. 313, §20 
SD INR FUE WOU, Dir did 6 scala cess cccscatoncvces Laws 1883, p. 14; Comp. Laws 1900, 

eee §§3005-3085 

Ce ND OP OO BD occ cd cates suweseccatessnke Consol. Laws, c. 6. Laws 1900, c. 14 
Fog NN Ee 8 So rr re P. L. 1908, c. 156 
ee I SE a a Ls dco epi ech ae neta Consol. Laws, c. 7. Laws 1900, c. 15 
Ne ee ate atwanhe Act May 5, 1906 (P. L. 83) 
Ce I OE, OD ohn, on cen dicncpoadsscessnces Rev. St. 1908, §649 
Commission Form of Government Act (Ill.)........... Hurd’s Rev. St. c, 24, art. 13 
Common Sense Indictment Bill (Tex.)................ Acts 17th Leg. p. 61 
Oe WS 2. Tell ee Be Scat Acts 1885, p. 233 
SSS thes Zi RE Eee ae Laws IgII, c. 647. Consol. Laws, c. 65 
NE Cg BPO EC Laws 1882, c. 410 
Corporation eo os nas ee Es aes onan kN Laws 1901-3, p. 758 
a a a oe cae See a 5 a Bawa 6 Oe Laws 1896, c. 185 
money —* Practice PE stn ccidigers polkas & Os oon Ogee Consol. Laws, c. 17, §§540-561 
EE: g Coen Ok nec ne canta tiie 540% ec cdkhaeeen Laws 1910, c. 8m, §§94-1 to 94-39 
County ~ Ce ee a. odin ode epemaid cate Consol. Laws, c. 11. Laws 1900, c. 16 
ON RENEE AERTS RES TE Laws 1906, ch. 21, as amended by 


Laws 1912, ch. 3 
Cox-Worley Bill (Tenn.) Pensions for old Soldiers... Pub. Laws 1911, ch. 6, 7 


ie Se See») fg ea eee ge P. L. 1808, p. 824 

Criminal Procedure Act PMI S ge atc tas 266 ae eae Laws 1808, p. 866 
eb ckaa< én vcedeesaed Laws 1907, p. 475 

Dangerous ag a OR! SEE Pore er rer Acts IQII, p. 597 

i CMa Bek a, ooo ce duecdes cones sececoes Laws 1900, c. 751 

Death Act (Mich. ) pudease SALW Debs bh andes esedreees Comp. Laws 1897, §10427 

as SS BR Se ne ees ae ee ee 2 Comp. St. 1910, p. 1907 

Debtor and Creditor Law Lo5 Ee aaaeGle «+ cv enabeeen Consol. Laws, c. 12. Laws 1900, c. 17 
ROOD OOGES EAU. BANG baer dec ccdsesesoessive Consol. Laws, c. 13. Laws 1909, c. 18 
rt ne De WE Decades cose sees cetencees Laws 1909, ch. 405 

Cee Ch ED. Uae caSak doccs's posse ee says Laws 1907, p. 463 

ee CE EE BiB ala ke dn deehesseecnscenes ee P. L. 1898, p. 630 
Te en ced Sanh ek whet oe oped > acca P. L. 1902, p. 503 

Roemmentee Doememens Law (CN. 'V.) 66s csscccansea cts duc Consol. Laws, c. 14. Laws 1900, c. 19 
NR EL, Bs win cin san mn cme beeb aoa ao od-eie Laws 1890 (Ex. Sess.) c. 24 


NE ee 5 RR ee err Consol. Laws, c. 15. Laws 1900, c. 20 
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TITLE OF ACT CITATION 
Resenshew Act ( Ma.) «oie oc ukdas Josh ecrbesesetescsteer Laws 1891, p. 128 
Druggists’ Permit Act (N. D.).........c cece ee eeeeces Laws 1909, c. 183 
Meners Ast CN. D0 pace dh cited peides ous 6008s eed sb eee’ P. L. 1905, p. 189 
icetian. Caae LO. Cite, pancasanechtatdsnees seMuracd Consol. Laws, c. 16. Laws 1909, ¢. 21 
Beakt Group Act (Alp.) 2. ccsccceccncsee ces cicavepees Acts 1907 (Sp. Sess.) p. 91 
Eight Hour Law (Olgla.).:.....ccccscccccccccccccvens Rev. Laws 1910, §§3757-3762 
Election Commissioner’s Act (Ill.)............0000eees Hurd’s Rev. St. c. 46, §§170-104 
Section RAW Clee Uae so cgikeondavh babicess'ccekeauas Consol. Laws, c. 17. Laws 1909, ¢. 22 
Seg Rey te page ryary 4 PE ae peers Gen. Laws 1905, p. 520 
Seeyell Heed Tine CO i. vain s'viccn cicsdqcesdcags eds Laws IgII, c. 254 
Employers’ Liability Act (Ala.)...........cceceeeeeees Civ. Code 1907, §3910 
one COMED Ve a5i vs ko bacosewe ies siuneee ie varias wetenel Laws I9QII, p. 796 
ME Ca Oar ele ig Scan sum bh ent eaaemee-oue Laws 1901, p. 161, c. 67 
SR SSA eA Rae ST ch ED Gee By aS Laws 1893, p. 204 
enn ( SRD ool coe go Xod pn sd Oe Fe nk ae eee Laws 10913, c. 147 
Sie CHROMED «6.5 dis-cd v bn 00d bs bad 4dtdewakedeeet ee Rev. Laws, c. 106, §71 et seq. 
ii (OULD 2 cin ds ale eas ad abwne ma cs eMe oles eae Sone Laws 1913, c. 198 
Rae (10: ED vic% sigs atan iin deb aeae siendhaeeumeiamece P. L. 1900, p. 134 
ieaeeen (UMNO gO ash c oe bnare mnie atiam seine sake oak ea Sa Laws 1907, c. 158 
ee iS ee reer fer erry he eee reer yy: | ~ Laws IoQIlI, p. 16 
Meabline : Aigt: CHU D co 5's04 000s en edsuee baedn wa ocean Laws I9gII, p. 582 
fam (RORY cicalsn ccadences ce ktaed boakaaenad eas bas 12 Stat. p. 126, c. 20 
Enabling Act Relating to City Charters (Tex.)........ Laws I913, c. 147 
ee Pe ee oe oer Laws 1907-8, p. 504 
muidence Mat: th.: Tid. va hics takes s 60 94d0086ed seins aden P. L. 1900, p. 378 
Taocutive Ba Ces 50s 6 haba 3G dite nso bacon 4d Owean Consol. Laws, c. 18. Laws 1909, c. 23 
Pactory Act (imd.) 2... cccssnceccccccccdecsccdstescess Laws 1899, p. 231 
om (MAY 652 cess cade eke reer deh aaec ese sane tenes Gen. St. 1900, §§4676-4689 
pe CPR SS ois cathe adap seas cine ee naeee Laws 1905, No. 226 
we (Woah }.... ccs pace vendnes ca gudeaeet ys asastinenes Laws 1905, c. 84. Amended by Laws 
1907, C. 205 
le T rink Rawr COGRGED, Csi cocataccsccheisetabespens Rev. Codes 1907, §6315, as amended 
by Laws 1909, p. 161 

Dosm Denise. Fee Cie ie nc oo0 i nhc ons ctsncincconsuns Hurd’s Rev. St. 1908, c. 42 
Pillow Sorat Peet Glee Sale 05655 oks so csh oss ceekbeens Private Laws 1897, p. 83 
Misider Art O0e sits: oy on ct a bae Se cetie céchinaunwes Laws 1913 (Sp. Sess.) c. 1 
Fifty-Four Hour Law (Mass.)...........scccsccsveees Laws IgQII, c. 484 
Financial Reports by Municipalities, Law relating to 

"ON. "Wee cc cc bs ae a ee en ak es Laws 1905, c. 705 


Firemen and Fire Companies, Law Relating to (N. Y.).Laws 1887, c. 315 
Fish Law (N. Y.) See Forest, Fish and Game Law 





ee i Bee ee Oe rey Acts 1883-84, vol. 1, p. 1116 
Forest, Fish and Game Law (N. Y.)..........-0s0008: Consol. Laws, c. 19. Laws 1909, c. 24 
mor Wilke 'S.ter Ce Rss sc ade s nas oe cass ct cabaagnene Laws 1909, c. I 
meer T elt Sn CAD cc 5 ons cect « onde Bho eeedeeeaanes Laws 1907, ch. 78 
Freight Terminal Act (N. Y. City)..........ececeeees Laws IQII, c. 776 
wan Creu Et Cee hiss BR 23 aie tdciceciedreenre Laws 1907, No. 116 
RR ee aS Se a) Se Se ree Oe Acts Sp. Sess. 1900, p. 63 
Game Law (N. Y.) See Forest, Fish and Game Law 
ee Re FT Rr ey. i Laws 1907, p. 278 
e- Shatinesie Tees, See OS cn. vase ov ennss va beens Acts 1908, No. 176 
General Bamousth Mat C00. Sib cscs p cas tcdessssccevevess P. L. 1897, p. 289 
General Business Law (N. Y.) Formerly Domestic 
Commente Bib? oss cdicuks<arcesatsapcuesceessunes Consol. Laws, c. 20, Laws 1900, c. 25 
Gsomeral Cie Rae CUR TP ion 8h sacle cc cneoscdes sede Consol. Laws, c. 21. Laws 1909, c. 26 
General Condemnation Law (N. Y.)........--++eee008 Code Civ. Proc. §§3357-3384 
General Construction Law (N. Y.)..........0ceeeeeee: Consol. Laws, c. 22. Laws 1909, c. 27 
General Corporation Law (Del.).........0-20eeeeeeees Laws 1901-1903 (Vol. 22), p. 758 
CN: Fike ci teiitrres sas dads calles weeds sa5ceceeaune Consol. Laws, c. 23. Laws 1909, c. 28 
General Drainage Act (Colo.)..........-+eececcceccees Rev. St. 1908, §2056 
General Municipal Law (N. Y.).......-.2ccceccceeess Consol. Laws, c. 24. Laws 1909, c. 29 
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TITLE OF ACT CITATION 

Cees NS BOE TIP. B ins crvaaks > s0>shoss00bede0 Acts 1906, c. 22 

tie CEE, Ds 5k ace Sas du anes addted bebe se bs oe haeeeed Laws 1897, c. 71 

CE 2 CR te creehcdeecan'ss phanevekexe P. L. 1903, p. 304 

RES acasan si SbAN Ss kg kn es 060s dedneues Pub. Laws 1893, No. 206 

Se I OE OO, ED wn, ih eeascccscccecunss Laws 1803, p. 302 

NE er Ore eeee rere r= Laws 1907, c. 82 

Gifts for Charitable Purposes, Law Relating to (N. Y.).Laws 1893, c. 701 

a de ae SS Rs oer er eee or Laws 1913, p. 180 

Cope RI ID oo oak 2 cc bo coe kv deescccedseccas Laws 1897, c. isd 

TES a By Ry ee ee Pe Laws 1888, c. 

ee DS ts eR ee are Laws 1897, c. pe (vol. 3). Laws 1go1, 
c. 466 (vol. 3) 

ey Benen eee CU on, oa os ocncsaenececen Ky. St. §1130 

a i ed od sé an hte nde cond whack eewae Laws 1903, c 

en NG GRRL EDs on 5050s eas oc c0cns o%s coc owes Laws 1908, c. 507 

TE OU en nk tice teen ve shobeuccesioond Laws 1913, p. 340 

Health Law (N. Y.) See Public Health Law 

peeeemernemeenoeme Bee (TC. TS -) .. pcos cccccccccedsccaas Laws 1808, c. 115 

EES Rey 5 Rn ee Ore er eer ree Consol. Law, c. 25. Laws 1909, c. 30 

I ER ete EO Ge RR A ARE Rey. 1908, §539 

I ca et eet o phate Laws IQI0, c. 10 

Home Rule Act for Cities (Mich.)...................- Pub. Laws 1900, p. 497 

Home Rule Act for Villages (Mich.).................. Pub. Laws 1909, p. 486 

Homestead Loan Association Act (Ill.)............... Hurd’s Rev. St. p. 587? 

OS ee eee apc acecen othe chau Ky. St. 1903, §2170 

rh, SE ns 5 ci Spun cSaWhswbareed Che keain’ P. L. 1900, p. 63 

Indeterminate Sentence Law (lIll.).............. Cee Laws 1899, p. 142. Hurd’s R. S. 1913, ‘! 
c. 38, $§$498-500 

PD C2 ast bs nbak teach ata nb eeesds ence esaaanned Laws I914, c. 19. Laws I9gI0, c. 4 

PO LD 35 54 in Suc nant ads cekaohe dons pak sadh scot Pub. Acts 1905, No. 184 

SNE aL 4. SnGie & digiaedldis Gain Moa. bee a Set Aieak mead Laws IgII, c. 184 

RAT occu idie hac Gacahetes Meghastictheceoeduset Acts 1913, c. 8 

SE RE IR oe Bb I Raa aay ..Laws 1913, c. 132. Amended Laws 
1913 (Extra Sess.), c. 5 

en he A i RR airy eee Pr ar Laws 1907, c. 155 

RG 5 SST A a ae Pe Laws 1909, c. 407 

TE tg on, SRR Shep Me ES paneer en, | Consol. Laws, c. 26. Laws 1909, c. 31 

Industrial Insurance Law (Wash.) Dy ihais amis Aad ea Laws IQII, c. 74 

I I on ie sc eedbied St. 1900, §§4281a-4281s 

Initiative and Ae eel se ee: GUE Xs» 15.4% 0. aid hake Laws I910, c. 3 

i Se SOO Be BD in han « cisis.os 6 whine tiesaaien Comp. St. 1910, vol. 3, p. 2800 

I oa a cad co usie ge dues auetien Consol. Laws, c. 27, Laws 1909, c. 32 

Insolvent Debtors _Law NE: 8 Rie toga P< Rev. St. part. 2, c. 5, tit. 1, art. 8 

ee eadedsmene 6. Consol. Laws, c. 28. Laws 1909, c. 33 

Itinerant Vendors Act UE od Sl ad wan. ks, Coins Laws 1905, c. 114 

pn BE SS Pe ae ne ne a Acts 1890, No. 111 

Jim Crow Street Railway Law (La.).................. Acts 1902, No. 64 

Joint Stock nar ak) EES IRS Consol. Laws, c. 29. Laws 1900, c. 34 

i re acne cngeganctbaceencivenved Consol. Laws, c. 30. Laws 1909, c. 35 

Jung Small School Ne PE RUNES « suis odircdd inet Gen. Code 1910, §§4698-4707 

ST ee oe rae ak ag dee wsinlcinwe nl Laws 1905, c. 162 

en ee reéeacesoenveeeed Laws 1907, p. = c. 139 

Deane GO BA COS, ono ncs caccukssbcectbscaeeee Laws 1909, ch. 1 

aR Ni rk SR RS 9 SR oss Vane oe wine At CR Hurd’s Rev. St. ; 169 et seq. 

NN TD OU ni ee ucdcéedavceceen Laws 1913, ¢c. 54 : j 

SE 6 aS, hc blade euhb ons dbackesn sou Laws 1905, p. 358 

ee eeeeeee Eee EOD. c,d. ccuncedaccdicctecse ads some 1903, Pp. 

nee EE oe ee es apie hanst daacekee nee Laws 1906, Act t No. 123 

OT ge PE RS CSS Ege Consol. Laws, c. 31. Laws 1909, c. 36 
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TITLE OF ACT CITATION 

Lands Law (N. Y.) See Public Lands Law 
Land Title oa SM TEs E Pakbcecicivaciezeea Laws 1908, c. 
RowislnisGG COW LI0s. 0.056065 345.5558 28 45 ccbsnedianoeve Consol. Laws, c. co: Laws 1909, Cc. 37 
Eevee Se RUMEN Ss 2 sna 0 oy ka Nhe rast kde hone kee een Hurd’s Rev. St., c. 42 
Davy AE Sis Sih ical Cid ea ake 65 0GNe tae haen enemas Laws IgII, c. 649 
Been LARP ewes SP enecs A inas pbees s cbmc the «ceaewenie ...Consol. Laws, c. 33. Laws 1909, c. 38 
Liquor Tax Law (N. Y.)........ Abe Gehan cgoantaamae Consol. Laws, c. 34. Laws 1909, c. 39 
Local Improvement Act (TIL.).......ccccsccccceccccces Hurd’s Rev. St. 1908, c. 24, p. 421 
Local a Act CERT bac bh octane bess echaactscean Laws 1907, c. 198 
om (TELS <n-0chcsanaduss gn thee pe bbeneecbesscsdexenes Hurd’s Rev. St., c. 43, §§25-43 
a (ROD sie cangns shee o Renee ei emasigdess ab oeeame Acts 1913, p. 391 
name (CLIMEED 6 cdo edntnupebwan aeons sbaceebbheedstaehaae Laws I9QII, c. 106 
Eeokout Bentehe: CHS. aos < spc oessecedcccesscadksauge Acts 1911, No. 284 
McC acted Dilt CO Flies. ictek t cien taka oaus Coes snes Laws 1908, p. 15 
McCartney Pure Food Bill (Cal.).................44.. Laws 1907, ch. 2" 
McChoe TAGE CR ik ods <0 6 60h ca Gch boc cevncebeseaaea Laws 1900, c. 2, 
ecb mernder ee CURL Dy 55 6k cease tocescsccescosenes Laws 1906 (Extra Rais, p. 78 
Rachinéey Pct CPC. Gadis os <ciHi. 6 cay Dias 56k 0ade0nen noe Acts 1909, c. 440 
we (IN. Bde scn9'oe eB Chet hike std dalek beech aed ands tan Laws IQII, c. 50, p. 117 
Manufacturers Act aepnee ace Bike Kolb mide nade eee Acts 1909, ch. 10 
Martin AGt CIs FD cic. ois Sek ater bo.chs.sncedebnnncal P. L. 1886, p. 149 
a 6 me et Roe en ee ee ee ere Bes eo Laws I9gII, c. 109 
Maximum Freight Rate Law (Mo.)................4+- Laws 1905, p. 102 
Maximeunn: Mate Be CAMA as « Hives ccc cocccccdscieves Laws 1907, p. 80 
May-Mott-Lewis Act (Miss.).........cccccccccccecees Laws 1914, c. 127 
aang as | eee eh Re ere eee Laws 1903, p. 230 

Dak oie seek oo alee ih a ora 5 gigcaeaeedals Ge P. L. 1808, p. 538 
=p; + janis: Soke Ne tek ee eas sb anges DaEe P. L. 1901, p. 431 
Membership Coser EM CI, Ba hecaceccsesepene Consol. Laws, c. 35. " Laws 1909, c. 40 
ithey Dae Cie Berl licbalce ncdessactennscceteeees Consol. Laws, c. 36. Laws 1909, c. 4I 
Minimum Wage Law (Ore.)........-..sceceecccescees Laws I913, p. 92 
Mininge Ie AU Diy ci bin ssnse ced cee debune dnnpckoele Laws 1899, p. 300 
Monopolies, Law Relating to (N. Y.)............++.-- Laws 1899, c. 
Moon Lae (AOE sc 6ieiG od 50d s eM eS se bnsvcesecceneu Acts 1909, c. 142 
Motor Vases Bi CE Ya oats 6 oars vse cei cceecica Laws I912, c. 121 
Mulct Lose Giemin ey, 5g Seis Bh Dido Saw 6 s0e vince scat Code 1807, §§2432-2455 
Municipal Improvements Lien Act (N. J.)............. Laws 1909, c. 171; Laws IQII, c. 375 
Municipal Incorporation Act (Cal.)...............0065 Laws 1883, p. 93 
Municipal Law (N. Y.) See General Municipal Law 
Naviguties. se C0; ld cad osc ae he sino neat ane oun ea Consol. Laws, c. 37. Laws 1909, c. 42 
Negotiable Instruments Law (Ala.)................64. Laws 1909, p. 126 
Se it ET RS ile Oe ig i RE SEPT Laws 1913, c. 64 
ee eS SAE ah ee oe TRE A aay Rev. St. 1901, tit. 49 
ee (Md dae cuit ensccens ad abiom tna ake see kee eee Laws 1913, Act 81 
Se CX | BN ee rs pee Powe yt peer es Laws 1897, c. 64 
dom (CMD oa trae h baad ceeas adele Gaels Mae Laws 1897, c. 74 
wom (ENED 5 os cc padaees spb uetsadtebas p40 benoaaseee Laws IQII, c. 191 
wim (BG uRy. cin k socket katt eke cack fnackauekoasonae a Jan. 12, 1899, c. 47, 30 Stat. 
mm (FID. «0 inn od sng aud ead ede 0nd ba taneetecateneaee Laws 1897, c. 4524 
wom ( FERGRREED- 255555 bs os Galdle «ote wabehad «40% sande palin Laws 1907, Act 89 
— (1GGO): 6s §n0de kde chee ens ohakotehnssicssaaabeanl Laws 1903, p. 380 
(EBD. 200d Sade satis eaeebeeted eh nas tb beh hevbies Laws 1907, p. 403 
cee CSO RG SF Ee be oe TU rpm er Laws 1902, c. 130 
—— (KG Fis occ tctdexdabesthathieegatesesctabepacaun Laws 1905, c. 310 
——— (AR) scctis chaned dae ocbs hebesterekans ctmetewesen Laws 1904, c. 102 
a (LF Sis ccc P tele ts stecetoenaaee sede nesbouea Laws 1904, No. 64 
wm (REED «6 ikesnend aces hide ce tsdeinasn hehensuneaeae Laws 1808, c. 119 
—— (SER d- icc an ohies idence betsesesspenaeeunee eee Laws 1808, c. 533 
—— (HRS 6 coc cdeshs cascaenssaseepaead eases ecu Pub. Acts 1905, p 
—— (BRE? caves des vtecwases ddesnnascnlssasewawners Laws 1913, c. 272 
—— (BEOD i vincneawete rss ehkewies babel ocuubnene te Laws 1905, p. 243 
w——— (ROR. cbcwb cc ccccetecv eaten clapecstaaedeay Laws 1903, c. 121 
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TITLE OF ACT CITATION 
Negotiable Instruments Law (Neb.)..............00005 Laws 1905, p. 380 
NR eg ce ae te es en bean ep aee St. 1907, c. 62 
eee ET Ba oh, kh 6 5s N65 kde 6a 40.64 +4,46645 4-0 Laws 1909, c. 123 
DTCC cevhed ginbae eh saeahPend pd stinersneees 3 Comp. St. 1910, p. 3732 
i UE Ms ie da kg oh a6 os ne ae cae On eeeeuneeussoene Laws 1907, c. 83 
SI obs ko one canb€s Gh ona Ghe seebnes cacceeedt Consol. Laws, c. 38, Laws 1900, c. 43 

Pe I Eakins sale big vilinsinnd de Meenas swedsdessaveds .Laws 1899, c. 733 

ei EN ae hn os at alecctthn ADEE ORO Eeh 6 AS4 0 6 ieee Laws 1899, c. 113 

en = di deta dads became Tr és 68 wtON 60408 e4 Laws 1902, p. 162 

MR as | cid tans sda Cin de ohEh-0 666 heees oh 6 bKE Laws 1909, c. 24 

EE ion dans ak bad edtadaeesensie 40 bebe seo kia awin Laws 1899, p. 18 

eT IS oa a Sinaia dcheele wt 4.5 bade A abe AG oe kee on eeoke Laws I90I, p. 194 

Se Rs dc kkk aan 4 Gb ae ede sechab ose teeters caeennue Laws 1899, c. 674 

ak nile on cs stay inedeeh $er00086ees napeoneel Acts 1914, No. 396 

I ss Kenda <5 catapeblnoaks coe aes» oxebabaesl Laws 1913, c. 279 

ee TES conn 5.6 ccs Lele Copies se Ubet sends waiceceeweeel Laws 1899, c. 74 

pe DEMERS Wed nad Ses Sod cates 04 UdUbes cece geinoeente Laws 1899, c. 83 

eee EET sok > oh. oe ouch alee rh sean eo sbesncancees Laws 1912, Act 99 

een IEE oS nde ine. Shih dw ds Obs SP OCS A 6a 6 eb0nseceeees Laws 1808, c. 866 

ee NG. ..asek cues ot edb ene Fave weer ewniwe Owen Laws 1899, c. 149 

epee ES Es Bs ke ods Pict addi os b ped eenwewsnwe-penhiin Laws 1907, c. 81 

pe NED. urging 4biq eWee oe ete aed Pre steiebe se sieannes Laws 1899, c. 356 

ID yo. ih a.0 GUldew- sn ate a ab ere,& ahiretmmirieehanetalcherinn ae toed Laws 1905, p. 39, c. 43 

PEG WPM Met CIE) nb dss biewsscencccasesesoses Laws I913, c. 131 

New York City fe ag I FRB oi55 osei5- 0 0:0 eerie Laws I0I1I, c. 776 

EE dt SUN LSU coda one vanssces siege Burns’ Ann. St. 1901, §7283c 
Normal Schools, Law relating to (N. Y.)............. Laws 1866, c. 466 

Occupying Claimants Act (Neb.)...........cccceeseees Comp. St. 191I, c. 63 

Official Stenographers Act (Tex.)................ ae Acts 31st Leg. (1st Ex. Sess.) c. 39 
One Hundred Ten Commodities Act (Ala.)........... Laws 1907, p. 209 

EE I EO oe ken sc cdea tos cecesaces Laws 1808, c. 234 

UN EE CURES) os deio sé edimiceupoccesescbevied Acts 1913, p. 407 

og nS dc iad gl he base wcceewes ede a Laws IQII, p. 26 

EE 8 a a ee ON eer ee rye Laws 1910, c. 16 

i? MESS MDs 555 Abe cada es'ee.coescceesnees Consol. Laws, c. 39. Laws 1900, c. 44 
I DC 5 6 gies a edu aewiecsacedesesasbe Laws 1900, p. 432 

Pawnbrokers, Law Relating to (N. Y.)................ Laws 1883, c. 339 
RSG Sr 9 ve cepegeerss > Laws 1900, c. 229 

EE Ok SE ee pee nee een ee Consol. Laws, c. 40. Laws 1900, c. 88 
RE EE ois in acid daclecidccsecersnees Laws 1912, c. 823 

EE ON bo ial nes niki Camihosoe cacesmect P. L. 1906, p. 571 

i ee CO Ce Ce scconessccvesigg ee Consol. Laws, c. 41. Laws 1900, c. 45 
i i ME, a Lthsc edd oaeceevensesKewre Laws 1900, c. 667 

aia s a dne tie dasa denes 6 neb bike e ¥en Stat. 1911, p. 1248; Stat. 1913, pp. 363, 
Pooling Act ny Dik aries Sika eGR dene geek hee ate Acts 1906, c. 117 

I gon dw a a dlinans Oe kgm da- nas 009 ow sind P. L. 1911, p. 403 

en ke ie os Se nntacvens Consol. Laws, c. 42. Laws 19009, c. 46 
rn Ca abn a adhe kwaicnesicdcé coeens Laws 1907, p. 443 

EMT ol hE icans cok etitngane datkieapcech éetes Laws 1912, No. 157 

SE ae iio the ad. ek wiaaaekhie ais eo 092 sin 200 6omer Laws 1903, p. 120, 537 
SS ae oa) PA eng, i a eee Rev. 1905, c. 12 

st hic ik antenna cht ag eneEes 640 ee taaeen node Laws 1887, p. 271 

WN ORE CMD cians obgb cis cos cin ncvccteccts Shannon’s Code 1896, §1574 et seq. 
an an we amt iced Es os bbe een an 404 tied P. L. 1853, p. 503 

EE I ee sk ea dee secte ses chamses Laws IQIlI, ch. 550 
ee ee ow sseisine mae Consol. Laws, c. 43. Laws 1900, c. 47 
NU CCE cis as = ecinn bakin dod one 606d acdwyid Laws 1897, p. 119 

I PCD ak ins bis otaind dc ncS ncobbe0 cscs cua we Laws IOII, p. 244 

es I, OO dcr oiush occaccseen Consol. Laws, c. 44. Laws 1909, c. 48 
Public Accountants, Law Relating to (N. Y.).......... Laws 1806, c. 312 

ES, BOs anna tesctenetecsdagecn Laws 1907, c. 492 

CE RMES MG REAS 4UE whee oS Ciiewk cabin ToGo 60's da0 on cenen Consol. Laws, c. 45. Laws 1900, c. 49 
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TITLE OF ACT CITATION 
Public Lands Tite. Cit. Roe:s is ene ters tc cca siesns eden Consol. Laws, c. 46. Laws 1909, c. 50 
Public Ceeers BW CED icc cctehc sstnacscescavess Consol. Laws, c. 47. Laws 1909, c. 51 
Public og Goud Commission Act (Ind.).............+6- Laws 1913, p. 117 
a PRI he) eee CR Py Re Ree yon - Consol. Laws, c. 48 
Publie ies AGG CCG is «50 dsc eniecesnsd 440bes00eeb Laws IQII (Extra Sess.) p. 18 
sm CD ca ais tines se cmap eae sibs sss oaddeme ee ee Laws 1913, p. 455 
mm ERD 5 2 5.5 nck osgie ecolenh cnth oop 45.64 8 «knee nie Laws 1913, p. 117 
wo COA aN cig dc aide 4 ons Ob cpda/ amd e ek se ena P. L. 1911, c. 195 
pom VLD & hb occcnes annsacés dehinhnbewaseneenaweeial Laws 1905, c. 1590, as amended by 
Laws 1909, c. 150 
Pure Food and Drug Act (Ala.)...........ccecccccces Gen. Laws 1909 (Sp. Sess.) p. 237 
Pure Feee Ede : CI i eostos Gin des dues ccesanedanense Rev. St. 1913, c. 24 
Quo Warrants Ant Cir Pacis sd ensecectctcssviies P. L. 1903, p. 375 
Racetenels TU COCA, aos dn oo Ss eens kbs ocd secexactn St. 1900, p. 21, c. 28. Pen. Code §337a 
Railroad Assessment Law (Mich.)...............ee00. Laws 1901, No. 173 
Railroad poy | pa Ye aes Pr he Caer ye. Laws 1902, c. I 
a PE eB on Oe pe PR Consol. Laws, 49. Laws 1890, c. 565 
Railroad Taxation Bee CO. BR k's cede vdeo baie ceases Rae P. L. 1888, p. 260 
Ratio Tr Ee, Wd nas eds ch dae cculiddwscessaco wee Laws I9QI0, c. 404 
Real Property ‘(N. Wr Mc 5 vi band bon cok gat b Sialiee a Becca ee Conscl. Laws, c. 50. Laws 1909, c. 52 
Receivers of Corporations, wie Relating to (N. Y.).. . Laws 1883, c. 378 
Red rom — COO scuk dcr sbessctbhosbacckn ane Laws 1909, c. 214 
——— CUM 65.0401 SOR aikbenshaacnsyadebelaie Laws 1913, c. = 
Reform Sohools ink tO Hasidic sci ckdcsvestgeeees Acts 1907, c. 
Registraiae Jet Goi ck’. Lath Bsa es ccdccecescecenl Hurd’s Rev. é 008, ch. 30 
Registration RN IR as Fy Fils cin. sos nescidind adorned Laws 1890 (Ex. Sess.), c. 25 
Religious Corporations Law (N. Y.)............-00000: Consol. Laws, c. 51. Laws 1900, c. 53 
Replevill Dt Ti hae ite bk hte cde siaseoneannsen’ 3 Comp. St. 1910, p. 4368 
Reventhe Fe 0 Ti Pica ds dik. Ftsinds cick eee tenecbanaes Hurd’s Rev. St., c. 120 
Richards Prmaty Law: (3. D.). 0.4 cavotts. Hicacesvie Laws I9QII, c. 201 
Right of Psivgty Bee Gye) oi dics cgiccsspeces hones Laws 1903, c. 132 
Road gun Gait ek CO). ois dks c cba dice nedcgeena Hurd’s Rev. St., c. 121 
Rule [lie MG Cie sibs chan 308 Seoanw< coetaed onl Laws 1808, c. 123, §§ 312, 318 
Run of Mine Law (Ohio)......... wooctbeuses Gael 104 Ohio Laws 181 
Safety Septic Pie CTE. 65 tees aks bhaadeeos ane Laws 1909, c. 26 
ik eS OER Pe eee. P. L. 1905, p. 18 
Sales Act (Alaska) Hb6hbaene pen baswhasneushnadacmeaal Laws 1913, c. 66 
mm (RIES 5s 0d sntcntudas etwas etaedcoadataausaeee Rev. St. 1913, tit. 51 
—— (CORB): ...<c ass aeeheawse ots nlade tam eee Pub. Acts 1907, c. 212 
ome (DEAD 0 cdi dnavibadeudesescitébagsnsteanl sven Laws I915, p. 604 
ameee (ODS soudisenda<4ssanesdbesenkeacet ete Laws 1910, c. 346 
Sete Oe ee re ae Pe POR me TT Laws 1908, c. 237 
—- (REMY <'ssp sds suck eins mek sak india bankwi cele Pub. Acts 1913, p. 148 
— WN. J) dn t-0 &pihngilas tek aah babe tno aa ne main lhl Ga P. L. 1907, p. 311 
La Welied.<as8 65s panda deh Salts senda vibacewen Laws IQII, c. 571 
— (Ohio) $e 5.0.4 5.0 ee Maailbeds Meade se ane his otk iee ee 99 Ohio Laws, p. 413 
———— (iE. MDs sie «hives an Web e seteldee wees <cktanavebed wk «aie 
pomeen (MME Diao 6. ands Bh <deaehs Sabo clinte Be acs Raion ee Laws 1909, c. I 
——— (UME icine psc de aiades beck bcss sea oat eee Laws IQII, c. 549 
salt Soctnin Fate Coe ins ands one cndiwietiassutens Consol. Laws, c. 52. Laws 19009, c. 54. 
Salvation Army Charter (N. Y.)............0eeeeeeees 1899, c. 468 
San Diego Sea Wall Act (Cal.)............ceceeceeeee Laws 1909, c. 623 
Scavenger Act aS SCE a, oon ai cigs udaaabe iene Laws I901, p. 51, ch. 51 
Schoel COE CPUS cas sive anukas on cts edhesks <*nsksninole Laws I9QII, p. 300 
- Search and Seizure Act (Idaho).............eeeeeeee- Laws I9QII, c. 15 
~——— CEWED ocssdncamstcntenceethanttakssseouiadnal Laws 1907, ch. 77 
Second Class CR er T, Sal faces ccescahacicntane Consol. Laws, c. 53. Laws 1909, c. 55 
Separate Cons. Lane C0.) ji 0 os aces icoboccbaasscpaaen Ky. St. 1909, §§798-800 
SiGowalt As. CMe sce ades tc csdudbceks auksatea ue St. 1900, p. 167, c. TTS 
Slocumb Law (Neb.)........ A cians eee ok ee en ee 1881, ch. 61 


Senith, EE CAS, wad sckden tse done 1dh dois tenaneeee Laws IQII, Pp. 249 
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_TITLE OF ACT CITATION 

ee BR ee ee eh eee re Consol. Laws, c. 60, $§43-49 
State Boards and Commissions Law (N. Y.)........-. Consol. Laws, c. 54. Laws 1900, c. 56 
en ad ac c0.c0 ons'sicnres een Consol. Laws, c. 55. Laws 1909, c. 57 
State Finance Law (N. SLR ERR RR Ncaaie e Consol. Laws, c. 56. Laws 1909, c. 58 
State pete Rt Lo kclarks a dawsk i eee Laws 1909, c. 383 
Re i ie a hae we seat pees euOa Consol. Laws, c. 57. Laws 1900, c. 59 
State Printing OE Sa ARE a ee Consol. Laws, c. 58. Laws 1909, c. 60 
Statute of Jeofails (Me) OE Er tik EE Rey. St. 1901, §5115 
i ee TO Ps elas gactcccesscecs coded Acts 31st Leg. (1st Ex. Sess.), c. 39 
epee ccemmoramen Baw CN. VF.) .. cece nsec cccsvcscceced Consol. Laws, c. 59. Laws 19009, c. 61 
Te Oe eres re «-Laws I913, c. 67 
ae Ee aw 5's as £5 AREER e whe ad tae ka DA abst pewe Laws 1910, p. 265 
er Lcen i. o>. 6o cheese tame tesacitagees tocsbabd Laws I9QI0, c. 73 
IE Saas 60a ng edn gee Ren ne GREER ONG Ree owed ade Acts IQI0, p. 117 
Se EE. 65. cob 55 1is CAMA S ene Kehna de cewek ae Pub. Acts 1913, No. 106 
iat ee leas 606 bike ee Laws 1913, c. 600 
a a a a ad ee ed ued kamen P. L. 1911, p. 126 
<P OS np ive Merger ger A mR rari serene Laws IQII-12, p. 457 
ey er Oe Ce gc accd shes peseuncssaaces Laws 1895, c. 1co6 
ee I A a aes vig nad oun Swe enn ened Laws 1880, p. 70 
Cen, Shi. 6. peal ouceuleebinets soe 6 bos edeul Laws 1902, c. 34 
Ed a aon os os ahah weed 6465460 ek aN Laws I913, Pp. 244 
a a en ak ade ce e.sca't ahee Comp. Laws 1897, §10117 
mespemmes Sentences Act CTGx.) «occ cccccccccccccsccn Acts IQII, c. 44 
Tax Ferret ne (cam) FONG Re a Pe Pen PONe Me Ee Laws 1908, c. 81 
EE Us ERGs indeed is bhasinuass ovtanashaeehar Consol. Laws, c. 60. Laws 1909, c. 62 
Tenement «See fr Pi de idtideensssaiedauKkeiag ne Laws 1900, ch. 625 
PEI UNLWE, Pea Sec cas cccesdeccesens Consol. Laws, c. 61. Laws 1909, c. 99 
Three-Mile Local Option Law (Ark.)................. Kirby’s Dig. §§5128-5133 
Ee a rr Hurd’s Rev. St. 1908, c. 30 
eid BOE, os i Se ie eid das pain ve end bangnsines Laws I90I, c. 237 
Torrens System (Land Title Registration), Law Relat- 

ONS St beg & SRE ee ae Sy eee Meee ee Laws 10908, c. 444 
ee BRO BINY WD. « sch ob bain aae cin adecdac ones Consol. Laws, c. 62. Laws 1909, c. 63 
ee a Oe 3. ks ais Pel ce ars dlls esa cwescdats Bates Ann. St. §6905 
Transportation Corporations Law (N. Y.)............. Consol. Laws, c. 63. Laws 1909, c. 219 
rr ri a Lt als pre gud 6 6'0. 0 cblths oes Laws IOII, p. 321 
ee on. dinain vais dats ib eaee eu Laws 1887, p. 158 
ere semeeOe FiGe CITT, D noc sia sine ca cence ctaneccessed Acts 1911 (Extra Sess.) No. 1 
ee EEE BO ED ad oa ae os 5 5 050 once cb caeck Rey. Codes, §§1217, 1218 


Uniform Charters of Cities of the Second Class (N. Y.) Laws 1906, c. 473 


rameter: Fae CIGD 6 62 0 Bisa fa ddceccscccdesceedd Acts 1913, c. 187 

oe aS RA oak te ne Eg ee nee oe Laws 10901, p. 31, c. 27 

Wace Gee Innmoraty Act -CIE: 3.9. ois cccccccccsccccces 4 Comp. St., p. 5712 et seq. 

i ee eM EN 2 gee gape dadccdaveceedes Consol. Laws, c. 64. Laws 1900, c. 64 
te FOU GOEL Ee ba dbase heed ac Seoges cccceeces Laws 1909, c. 3 

eeenne ee MNS, 08 ois dcaddewscdccesen Stat. 1885, pp. 160, 161. (Amended by 


St. 1891, p. 206, c. 147, and St. 1893, 
p: 172, c. 144 





TE yas A ae Pee eee oe ee ge Laws IogII, p. 462 
Warehouse Receipts Act (Alaska)...............00008- Laws 1913, c. 65 

_ SN fa tik ASS cane te aad ne «Oxegen cad Kaa Laws 1909, c. 290 

Rp Me ey a cae aaa Ae Laws IQII, c. 226 

ee CENCE vow end Cxn s od aece kak tanec nde toetiswekas Laws 1907, c. 220 

mE SS DAP eed Bare FF py Ce Seip See ewes © Code of Laws 1910, p. 428 
OR 2 RRR RT FE ae Se Pears bee eee Laws 1907, p. 491 

eit WU ks a SS os a ae i Buse sic Suneae 8 oA Laws 1907, c. 160 
Ds oe ns cl ddN LEW GMM WELOE Ue Gace uae eee Laws 1900, c. 262 


eee MMs os aS ou nip sah hg bind os Mea oRS thas awe Acts 1908, No. 221 
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TITLE OF ACT CITATION 
arene Receipts Act (Md.) .<..525445 554 cbse ee Laws I9gI0, c. 406 
- (RR nie onk occemdvaddens aclbh bsbeedos bake Acts 1907, c. 582 

i — CRIT So ccce wn gcewe'ccdsont cuaccabeas copaeaerae Acts 1909, No. 24 

mo CREED... occ cncesicwe ce ccuent ds sub i eaeeeeenea Laws 1913, c. 153 

po CRED“ cvick-c.s's Dewdiennad Mamba da duinede cee Neg Te Laws I9QII, p. 431 

a (FEMME) Geccscues +083 09'604 rh edbaadkb eae Laws 1907, c. 152 

om COD: ad vrcnpepis 340d oa tea eee. sueaebeeees Stats. 1913, c. 269 

fe — (TREE <0 co-vcls dkice eas sv nes 60 ope ad ean Laws Iyo7, c. 133 

pom CRRCMEAD -c'v'0u0-0% wre don ce vee edian dopeee eae Laws 1907, c. 38 

ea CRs ob ao bp dim bbe edie eal dulomee ae eeeinn waa Laws 1907, c. 732 

fo COD cs aw c's wales Fok Were beae kai ee ae eee 99 Ohio Laws, p. 400 

po (CREE oon isaneiee id nda sae beitcacbeabueressan ae Laws I913, c. 305 

a CPOE 3 Cbs oe dwn do Oe yo ek yD oes oie eee Laws 1909, Act No. 13 

wm (SE Pe isleccsccnccen)svdeiedd ties delauts ae Laws 1908, c. 1549 

pm (MED c's a0.5 ce 55.45.00 6 55 00g Seas ee ee eee Laws 1913, c. 364 

do (POMEL) sev sncked ae sied's db edkescabeee ssa eaeneiee Acts 1909, c. 336 

wm CVRD ao iiciceen ddd nuges «as dots apaeees eee Laws 1912, No. 186 

oo CUB ci cic ccccs ds peancaiscetsetsaeniese ene Laws 1908, p. 508 

wa CD vic da Kees sa cde 045 beep Laws, 1913, c. 99 

came CNS x0 ed cd aad ib Aiba pes 4a agile le ae a Laws 1909, c. 291 

Water 4 ioeat Baw: 1 2 boi ocd vet cdaseieswesee ae Acts 1909, c. 96 

Weisemmper Act CRG isd 3 cc ds cwacncaovepevadesasstan Laws 18904, c. 76. (Ky. St. §2127. Rus- 
sell’s Stat. §4630.)_ - 

Werte Bit £0. 3.) 6 6 05s.0s bs occas sapnlee ep sadeee Gen. St. 1895, p. 1810 

Wharl’ Rae 490. -3idicsccscccccs cacbacctateyesken axel P. L. 1851, p. 335 

Wills Act vy ED oo sks: hoe is Aaa ne des Wee ae Laws 1903, p. 469 

ma (BO capate case sed Pesdaeubate ya pin coe Rev. St., part 2, c. 6, tit. 1 

Wingo ia’ Visi) win; 6h ose hip iO aces > ce aceand te alee aac Laws 1907, Pp. 744 

Workhowte Act CEG irs 6.o6s scat css 6b cesken tse Shannon’s Code, §7423 

Workmen’s Compensation Law (Iowa)...............- Laws I913, ¢. 147 

—— (CRORD 66503 0k abdade nod cb eesotssscees tice Laws IQII, c. 218, as Nae by 
Laws I913, c. 216 

—— (BR) 2iv.ccipesad sd sng vied Oyo c4maeks analeuae Laws I9Q14, ¢. 73 

—— (Maen) .iice ct icsccmtcpeccueisddae aan Laws IQII, c. 751, as amended by 
Laws I9Q12, c. 571 

om (ROD, nc cd adcendascewndens<inkser eine Pub. Acts 1912, No. 10 

—— (REM) aie in ccd acdianctens conan deen Gen. St. 1913, c. 84a 

ma ( ROOMED 5 inn 4d ands ace¥ ee wea tant to aas ees Laws I0I5, c. - 

——— CPRMIED. a onc. ccn cscs cube seen teuteebes niabrenee’ Laws 1913, c 

ome (BE, Bide scien os odes) ee bene oat casneshe rhea Laws Iogtl, c. io 

(IS Ga bon nc svcewicdvevnavetinas tileensal teen Laws IQII, p. 524 

———— (MOLD \hisance ovucknd ee Leeeundagunsaseenaean Laws IQII, p. 345 

eR ree ery ae a Laws IQII, c. 50 
Workmen’s Ten Hour Law: CIll.).......cccccsesccwcse Laws 1900, p. 212 
Wyllie Local Option Law (Cab) és <ocsccve venssnvsanav’ Laws I9QII, p. 509 


Yost Law (W. Ve@daoe Sacer s a ei hice Laws I913, c. 13 
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SIDE REPORTS 
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Dates of regu- 





Latest vol. to 


Publication lar sessions Source appear 
Alabama 
BREED Si ccvcescceecs Soe ONE GE TIERS oc vac ceccsscvccecs 190 
App. Reports ........ ; ore 12 
Session laws .......- QuadrennialSecretary Sr CEN veto n Seiielycucens I915 2 vols 
I9QII, 1915, 
etc. 
Alaska 
eS Pere 5 se West Publ. Co., St. Paul, Minn...... 4 
Session laws .....;.. Odd years Secretary of Territory.............. IQI5 
Arizona 
SE oops condeed?? Mee Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 16 
cisco 
esstem: laws .... 60 Odd years itt SN oie sia cvenceccecies's 1915 Reg. 
IQI5 Ist spec. 
1915 2nd spec. 
Arkansas 
SYS... cc guneos ota Mine F. H. Thomas L. B. Co., St. Louis. . 118 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State..............000- IQI5 
California 
I abs i 4 wae aras Bika Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 169 
cisco 
DOOM. «a cagae'see's rere Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 26 
cisco 
Adv. parts for both . . . Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
sets cisco 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State..............200: IQI5 
Colorado : 
i s. 5con bia bd was Ps Courtright Publ. Co., Denver........ 59 
App. Reports ........ BS Be Mills Pub. Co., Denver............. 27. Discontinued 
with v. 27 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State..............000. IQI5 
Connecticut 
EE cick cooas bose ce. a ES ae SS RD eo” eee 88 
Advance parts ....... ee Banks L. P. Co., N. Y. City. 
Session laws ........ er Creer rr rT re 1915 2 vols. 
Delaware 
CN Gide dadeuce ees "ee SD I oe oes ca cic ahiades 27 
Chancery Reports .... fea i a. dane as cae 6 oa 9 
Seeman Mewes .....s 3% Odd years Secretary of State...............06- I9QI5 
District of Columbia 
pe SE ay Leave Co-op. Pub. Co., Rochester, 43 
Acts of Congress per- seen See: GE: BD. Gin ad 0%a vhiendicds: 1914-15 
taining to 
Florida 
A Sp ee toler a G. T. Whitfield, Clerk Supreme Ct.. 67, 60 
SS  eerreeee Odd years Secretary of State.................. 1915 2 vols. 
Special, 1915 
Georgia 
I ah leg ae DO Den. . cave sacdecntbnd os 143 
NE ic ceca eda oaaee i EN ee oe bso hace naw een 16 
Session laws ........ Pe URES RAPT ood k. 66.6. ci6 cicwcin vane. IQI5 
Extra session 1915 
Hawaii 
et a ae es gad sh Jas. A. Thompson, Clerk Supreme Ct. 22 
Advance parts ....... Jas. A. Thompson, Clerk Supreme Ct. \ 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of Territory.............. IQI5 f 
Idaho 
OGLE I ROY oo or gay Whitney & Co., San Fran- 27 
isco 
eS Bee Odd years ecocines GE Pe wcdtAbedacheégiacs IQI5 











OF 
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ees Publication 
Illinois 


ee 
Advance parts ..... 


App. Rep. 


Circuit Ct. Repts.... 


Session laws 
Indiana 


ROE oo ca dsseads 
App. Reports ...... 


Session laws 
Iowa 


a ree 


Session laws 


Kansas 


|, eee 
Advance parts ..... 


Session laws 
Kentucky 


PI sb pitencs cos 
Advance parts ..... 
Kentucky opinions .. 


Session laws 
Louisiana 


Es oe ere 


Session laws 


Maine 


NE 5 okcdcn ceded 


Session laws 
Maryland 


PEE, a5 sed aces 
Advance parts ..... 


Session laws 
Massachusetts 


i re 
Advance parts ..... 


Session laws 
Michigan 


ES on ss :Abee ake 


Session laws 


Minnesota 


ROE 4 io kein on08 
Advance parts ..... 


Session laws 
Mississippi 


| ere 


Session laws 
Missouri 


po ee Pee 


App. Reports ...... 


Session laws 
Montana 


RepOPES ‘6.65 0cccces 


Session laws 
Nebraska 


TD bos ccsenkns 


Session laws 
Nevada 


Reports .......6 ecee 


Session laws 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


Dates of regu- 
lar sessions 


Supreme Ct. 
Callaghan & Co., 


Source 


Callaghan & Co. 
Reporter 


, Chicago........... 
Chicago........... 


. TT. H. Flood & Co., Chicago......... 
Odd ‘years Secretary of Ne a ake hae 


Secvetary: GE Bie, vcs ccc ccccucs 
oR Ms 6 cdbbedevscwiass 
Odd ‘years Secretary OF Teai. osc. cc ciccccccses 


T. H. Flood & Co., Chicago......... 
Odd years State Law Librarian.........+-...-. 


State Librarian 
‘ State Librarian 
Odd ‘years State Librarian 


State Librarian 
State Librarian 


Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis ......... 


. Even years State Librarian 


= State Librarian 
Odd ‘years State Librarian 


King Bros., 


ee 


ee ee ee ey 


OEE CEP 


King Bros., Baltimore 


Even years State Librarian 


Little, Brown & 
Little, Brown & 
State Librarian 


. Callaghan & Co., 
Odd years State Librarian 


Annual 


Keefe-Davidson 
Keefe-Davidson 


ee 


Co., Boston......... 
Co., Boston - 


ey 


Ce icedereses 


Co., Minneapolis... 
Co., Minneapolis 


Odd years Secretary of State...............008 


E. +’. Stephens 


rie tos F. H. Thomas 


St. Louis 


H. Thomas 


St. Louis 


Publ. Co., Columbia, 


Law Book Co., 
Law Book Co. 


Odd years Secretary of State.............0000 


Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 


cisco ;' 
Odd years State Law Librarian................ 


H. C. Lindsay, State Librarian...... 
Odd ‘years H. C. Lindsay, State Librarian...... 


Secretary of State...............4-- 


Odd years Secretary of State..............6065 


Latest vol. to 
appear 


270 
193 
3 
1915 
182 


58 
1915 


169 
1915, published in 
Code Supplement 
06 
1915 
167 


15 (Digest v. 2) 
1914 
137 
1914 
Extra May, 1915 


113 
1915 


126 
1914 
221 
1915 2 vols. 
185 
1915 
Local Acts 1915 
130 
1915 
107 
1914 
265 
19! 
1915 


1915 
1915 


37 
1915 
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Dates of regu- 
Publication lar sessions Source 

New Hampshire 

aon 0% 6600060 ; (abe John H. Riedell, Manchester, N. H.. 

Advance parts ....... . John H. Riedell, Manchester, N. H. 

Session laws ........ Odd ‘years Edson C. Eastman, Concord, N. H.. 
New Jersey 

Law Reports ......... ...  Soney & Sage, Newark, N. J......... 

Equity Reports ...... age Soney & Sage, Newark, N. J......... 

DC MEU ccacccce Annual Secretary, Of State... cccccccvccsece 
New Mexico 

aE Re Loe i PAD Sy sac vatncvcssesee 

OIE SRW vince sac Odd years Secretary of State...............0.. 
New York 

is hea Sia ao oe oe I I SII 6a dds cise’ 

App. Div. Repts....... ae J. B. Lyon Co., Albany............. 

N. Y. Miscellaneous... ... J. B. Lyon Co, Albany............. 

rere Annual: J. B. Lyon Co., Albany............. 

Advance parts cover- + ate J. B. Lyon Co., Albany 

ing all the above. 

North Carolina 

DT As Sha cactetaas Pia oe ge 2 a ere 

Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State..............s00. 
North Dakota 

a See “Te I I iin s ganas dane eas 

Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State...............00. 
Ohio 

eee asa EE Bah i nS oc b 0c wweds 

App. Reports ........ ae IE Nig aks a wceenctees 

Advance parts cover- . .. Cleveland L. B. Co. 

ing above 

Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State...........ceceeee 
Oklahoma 

OA tae Se re Sree 

Criminal Reports :... se ae I EI Ee vn a caeiue de oceces 

Session laws .......- Odd years Secretary of State...............00. 
Oregon 

ERR ores .... Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 

cisco 

Session laws ....... Odd years Secretary of State.:............000 
Pennsylvania 

State Reports ........ ... Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia. . 


Superior Court Repts. ... Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia... 
District Reports with ... Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia... . 
advance parts, in- 
cluding advance parts 
in the first two series 


Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State...............06- 
Philippines 

DL ach dncsvanene ada mae Insular Affairs, Washington, 

Session laws ........ Annual Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington, 
Porto Rico : 

pT Per erer ye Fe Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington, 

Session laws ........ Annuai Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington, 
Rhode Island 

0 ES ees ee aera” SN NE . ccnccdevessccbucce 

Acts and Resolves.... Annual State Librarian ................-++- 
South Carolina 

MG Sh cdrtcsces<ss 7 R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C....... Ae 

Advance parts ....... eae R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C. 

Session laws ........ Annual Secretary of State................: 
South Dakota 

EE i ok dx ik ccadaies State Publ. Co., Pierre, S. D......... 


Session laws ........ Odd ‘years Secretary of et stetha S RR 








Latest vol. to 
appear 


77 
I9I5 
87 
84 
I9QI5 reg. 
IQI5 spec. 


20 
1915 
216 
169 

92 
1915 


168 
1915 3 vols. 


31 
IQI5 


92 
3 
1915 
II 
1915 
75 
IQI5 
250 


24 


1915 2 vols. 
27 


1913-14 


22 
1915 
37 
1915 
101 
1915 


35 
1915 
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Dates of regu- Latest vol. to 
Publication lar sessions Source appear 
Tennessee Z : 
REGGE ss sndesccevcse Ge a. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 132 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State..............00+- 1915 Png Pub. 
riv. 
Texas 
RemOOUE oo Gains cadowas a hee —s L. Book Publishers, Austin, 106 
Civil Appeals ........ Se T. H. Flood & Co., Chicago......... 
Criminal Reports .... . .- “*Southern L. Book Publishers, Austin, 74 (66-65 hail not 
Tex. out; to be issued 
by Flood) 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State............e.e0e- 1915 Reg. 2 vols. 
: 1915, Ist called 1 v. 
Utah 
RePOsts oc scsccdscsies .. Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 45 
Session Baw. 2.06.64 Odd years The Kelly Co., Salt Lake City....... 1915 
Vermont 
Reg ins os 00c0e odes Perr re Cree Fe rrr 88 
Advance parts ....... Rg SE John W. Redmond, Reporter, New- 
port, Vt. 
Session laws .......- Odd years State Librarian ...........-.-++0+: 1915 
Virginia 
ReGOUES o-oo ss sndnupoes Pha? Secy. of Commonwealth............. 116 


Advance parts entitled ... Appeals Press, Richmond, Va. 
Va. and W. Va. Ap- 


peals 
Session laws......... Even years Secy. of Commonwealth............ 1914 reg. 
I9I5 extra 

Washington 

RegOGES bnss0e si baka Bee Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 87 

cisco 
Advance parts ....... oe oe Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 

Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State..............000- 1915 
West Virginia 

Remeees ios ésmsececkas ‘ Secretary of State............eeee0e 74 

Advance parts (See Virginia) 

Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State.................. IQI5 reg., 1915 Ist 

i and 2nd extra 
Wisconsin 

RGSGIING dy ic tassencks ie Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 161 

Session laws ........ Odd years State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison I9I5 

Biennial compilation ... State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison 1913 

by the State Reviser 

Wyoming 

REDBONE 656 i6's <é'civ dacs «| ETE AM tic vac akseesvewans 22 

Session laws .......- Odd years BARTS LAMGATUE os oc specs cisciosoacs 1915 
United States 

RemGM A. soe nke.0's chiens oo o., ae he, ee sc Te Ci icacece 238 

Resets - 3s. Wins cdubeo.” Sows iavep Co-op. Pub. Co., Rochester, 59 

C. Gait sievceascces Bere West Pub. Co.; St. Paul, Minn....... 140 

Porto’ Rico Federal... ... Lomyeg Co-op. Pub. Co., Rochester, 6 

I. C. 4h sdieaGricedae ... Govt. Printing Office, Washtn., D. C. 36 


Court of Claims ..... ... Govt. Printing Office, Washtn., D. C. 50 
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